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Area and Population of European and Other Countries as 
Compared with the Western Half of the United States. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE 
OF AREAS AND 
POPULATION 


Western United States 
Sa. Popu- 
States Mi. lation, 
Texas 265,896 3,8 
California 
158,297 
Montana 
146,997 
No. Dakota 
70,837 
New Mexico 
122,634 
Arizona 
113,956 
Nevada 
110,690 
Utah 84,990 
Colorado 
103,948 
Wyoming 
97,914 
Oregon 96,690 
Washington 
69,127 
Idaho 83,888 
Kansas 82,158 
So. Dakota 
77,615 
Nebraska 
77,520 
Oklahoma 


Total 1,833,214 16,423,625 
Foreign Countries 
Count- Sq. Popu- 
tries. Mi. lation, 
Austro- 
Hungary 
260,034 50,000,000 
toumania 
54,000 7,600,000 
Bulgaria 
43,000 .755,000 
Serbia 34,000 ,600,000 
Albania 11,000 
Montenegro 
5,650 
Turkey in 
Europe 1 
Belgium 11,373 
Spain 190,050 
Portugal 35,490 
British 
Isles 121,391 
Italy (Conti- 
nental) 110,623 
France (Conti- 
nental) 207,054 39,601,509 
Germany (Eu- 
rope) 208,780 ,715,100 
Japan 147,655 53,696,858 
Greece 46,522 5,000,000 
Swizer- 
land 15,976 ,741,971 
Denmark 
15,388 ,775,076 
Holland 12,648 5,898,175 
Norway 


— 
8 
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Y2 
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1,000 


24,12§ ,459,000 
72, ,680,000 
Er 

67,737 131,796,800 


1 
Sweden 1 
Russia ( 
rope) 1,8 
Total 3,706,376 502,271,586 

NOTES: 


Russia in Europe with area equal to that of 18' western states has population more than 8 times 
as great. 

Combined area of the European countries (Russia excepted) equals that of 18 western states with 
population over 19 times as great. 

Japan with area less than Califorhia has population 22 times as dense. y 

Russia in Europe has area equal to that of all other European countries and Japan combined and 
only one-third the population. 
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Democracy’s School 


HERE HAS GRADUALLY DEVELOPED during 
past few years an understanding 
that school subjects have no value in them- 
selves. We have begun to realize also 
that the arbitrary standards we have set 
up as to grouping of grades or years, the 
length of school term and the sharp demar- 
cation between studies may be changed 
without doing violence to the school, to 
society or to the child. Boys and girls 
are after all of more value than subjects. 

In his recent discussion of “Democracy’s 
School,” Professor Chas. E. Rugh said to 
the teachers of the Bay Section, C. T. A.: 

“Democracy’s School is not so much a 
place or a time. Democracy is interested 
in every child and every person who wants 
to know. Democracy is interested in every 
child for every hour of the 24 hours of 
every day of the year. 

“Democracy’s School will be rather a 
group of experts organized according to 
the principles of staff management to. 
whom those who want to learn may come 
for help. Each teacher an expert in one 
or more of the practical arts of making a 
living and every teacher an expert in all 
the essentials of the fine art of living with 
one’s fellows.” 

Such a school and such experts as teach- 
ers, will indeed help to bring about the 
real Democracy. Opportunity for schooling 
should be afforded every person who wants 
to know. The school should be made 
available in the evenings, on Saturdays 
and during the vacation period. Teachers 
should be experts and experts are men 
and women who know what ought to be 
done and how to do it in the least possible 
time. The making of a living and the 
ability to get on with one’s fellows are 
arts indeed. 


UNION AYALEYL UT ONT EAS ORE RSTE PAPEETE EAE HTTPD HENAN 


Editorial 


Our “185” 


T THE RECENT JOINT MEETING of the 
California Council of Education and 
the High School Principals’ Convention, a 
Service Flag bearing the figures“185” was 
presented by the Secretary of the Council 
to the President of that body, representing 
the teachers of the State, and in honor of 
those men in our profession who have 
thus far entered one or another branch 
of the Service. 

Effort was made some weeks ago to 
compile a complete Honor Roll of all men 
and women who had left the school room 
for war work. The returns are as yet very 
incomplete, as many County Superintend- 
ents find difficulty in getting information 
from widely separated districts. There 
are undoubtedly many more than 185 men 
and women serving. If any of our readers 
know of others than those listed in our 
March number who are serving in the field, 
we shall appreciate having the names of 
such, together with teaching position occu- 
pied and service assignment. It is hoped 
later that there may be sent to us a com- 
plete list of women who have for a time 
left the profession to serve their country. 


Dollars or Humanity 


ve New AGE MaGazine illustrates well 
the lesson in the above title by the 
following scene from Jesse Lynch Wil- 
liams’ daring comedy, Why Marry>—now 
running in New York. Helen secretly 
loves a brilliant young scientist, Ernest 
Hamilton, of the Baker Institute, who has 
discovered a valuable antitoxin to save the 
lives of babies. The members of the 
heroine’s family discuss a prospective mar- 
riage between Ernest and Helen. Helen’s 
brother, John, a big manufacturer, is bit- 
terly opposed to his sister wasting her 
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beauty on a mere bacteriologist, who is, 
besides, practically penniless in the eyes 
of the social world. The following col- 
loquy takes place between Uncle Everett, 
a distinguished jurist; Cousin Theodore, a 
clergyman; and John. 

John: Oh, look here: I’ve nothing 
against young Hamilton. ... I like him— 
proud of all he’s done for the institute. 
Why, Mr. Baker is tickled to death about 
the Hamilton antitoxin. But, Theodore, 
this is a practical world. Your scientific 
friend gets just $3000 a year! 

Theodore: Weill, why not give the young 
man a raise? 

John: Oh, that’s not a bad salary for 
scientists, college professors, and that sort 
of thing. Why, even the head of the in- 
stitute himself gets less than the superin- 
tendent of my mills. No future in science. 

Judge: Perfectly practical, Theodore. 
The superintendent of John’s mills saves 
the company thousands of dollars. These 
bacteriologists merely the nation 
thousands of babies. All our laws, written 
and value private’ property 
above human life. I’m a distinguished 
jurist and I always render my decisions 
accordingly. Id be reversed by the 
United States Supreme Court if I didn't. 
We’re all rewarded in inverse ratio to our 
usefulness to society, Theodore. Thats 
why “practical men” think changes are 
“dangerous.” 

John: Muck-raker! 

Judge: Its all on a sliding scale, John. 
For keeping up the cost of living you and 
old man Baker get .... (Stretches arms 
out full length.) Heaven only knows how 
much, For saving the Constitution I get 

. a good deal. (Hands three feet apart.) 
For saving in wages and operating ex- 
penses your superintendent gets so much. 
(Hands two feet apart.) For saving hu- 
man life Ernest Hamilton gets that. (Hands 
six inches apars) 


save 


unwritten, 


For saving immortal 
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souls Theadore gets—(Holds up two fore- 
fingers an inch apart.) Now if anyone 
came along and saved the world 

Theodore (interrupts): They crucified 
Him.” 


Have Done WITH SLACKERS. 


It is a fact that in this age and genera- 
tion and especially in this country, justice 
is not always done to all classes. Neither 
is each individual rewarded according to 
his abilities or his service to society. The 
great war is bringing clearly to light in- 
equalities we have long known to exist, 
but public sentiment has never before been 
roused to the point of acknowledgment. 
We have no excuse for the workman, who, 
at $6 per day, goes on strike for $8, when 
his former associates have yielded up 
every thing to enter the war at $1 per 
day with the offer of their lives thrown in. 
The Government is not doing its full duty 
until these men are either compelled to 
build ships, not alone to save the lives of 
their fellows and to help save the world, or 
are sent forward into the service on the 
traditional $30 per. month. 

Even greater injustice is done the cause 
of humanity by those who worship dol- 
lars. We have many loyal and patriotic 
men and women who at the nominal fee 
of $1 per year are giving of their best 
to this Government. There are others who, 
on a salary of $50,000 a year, are per- 
mitted to enter the $1 a year class when 
no earthly excuse exists for their exemp- 
tion. There are profiteers who, because 
they value dollars above humanity, are 
waxing fat at the expense of starving 
children and a disorganized world. Lan- 
guage fails of description as to just re- 
wards of these men. 


THE WAR A LEVELER. 


Wrongs cannot be righted in a moment. 
We are living in a progressing world, not 
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an ideal one. That the war, however, will 
bring many changes for the better there 
can be no doubt. The college professor, 
Ernest Hamilton, typifies hundreds of 
thousands of men and women who are 
helping to do the real work of the world 
and who have never received proper recog- 
nition. We do not desire or prophesy too 
great centralization. Local autonomy con- 
sistent with individual initiative and pro- 
gress should be maintained. But the 
proper relation of the individual to society 
should be maintained; values weighed and 
estimated. Men and women will more 
than ever be rewarded according to their 
talents. When this condition is brought 
about, the dollar will be somewhat more 
evenly distributed and the social currents 
show less distinctly horizontal trends. 


Organization and Salaries 


W' REGRET the necessity for discussing 
the inadequacy of salaries in the 
profession to which we belong. In season 
and out, however, we have, during recent 
years, pounded away at the necessity for 
raising professional standards, for calling 
into the teaching profession men and wo- 
men of training, power and ability and for 
the paying of such salaries as should war- 
rant these men and women staying in the 
profession. In California the work of the 
teachers has resulted in legislation giving 
more money to the schools and in increas- 
ing the efficiency of the school system for 
the benefit of the children and of the State. 
Seldom have the teachers spoken for them- 
selves and then in no determined or organ- 
ized manner. 

For some time we were faced with an 
overplus of graduates from normal schools 
and colleges. This is now entirely changed. 
Many of our best young men have enlisted 
in the war and many men and women 
have left the profession to engage in one 


or another war activity. Thousands of 
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these men and women, if they are spared 
to us, will not return to the school room. 
The more attractive salaries will claim 
them. It is a dismal outlook indeed un- 
less we can offer inducements such as to 
attract to the profession and hold there, 
men and women of superior ability. 


A CONTEMPORARY SPEAKS. 


The attitude of the West Virginia School 
Journal is most illuminating. Under cap- 
tion, “Name Your Own Price For Teach- 
ing,” it says: 

“Everybody is putting up the price of 
everything. The farmer, the coal man, the 
miner, the grocer, the meat dealer, the dry- 
goods merchant—everbody is hoisting the 
price of what he offers to the public. No- 
thing escapes—even the price of shoe- 
strings has gone up. For this increase in 
cost there is often only one conceivable 
reason—greed, 

“But there is one thing that hasn’t gone 
up, at least so that anybody can notice it, 
and that is the salary of the school teacher. 
And it never will go up, either, if he waits 
for somebody else to put it up. Things 
are not done that way. The customer 
doesn’t put up the price of butter—the 
merchant does it. The client doesn’t put 
up the lawyers fee—the lawyer himself 
does it. The public (that is, the customer) 
is not going to put up the price of school 
teaching. If the teacher doesn’t do it 
himself it will never be done. And now 
is the time to do it, while teachers are 
scarce. Tell the board of education that 
you will teach for so much, and that you 
won't teach for a blooming cent less. 
These days nobody is obliged to teach 
school. Anybody, either man or woman, 
who is capable of teaching school can find 
something else to do if the public isn’t 
willing to pay a decent price. 

“If teachers were half as self-assertive 
as brick-layers, or if they had half the 
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spirit of organized coal miners, the public 
would have more respect for them—more 
financial respect, at least. 

“When boards of education and superin- 
tendents begin to talk to you about teach- 
ing school next year, stiffen your back- 
bone, name your price, and stick to it. It 
is time for the public to learn that it is 
worth as much to teach school as it is to 
pound a typewriting machine or drive a 
coal truck.” 

At the recent Council Meeting in Oak- 
land, Miss Sara L. Dole, chairman of an 
important Committee, reported as regards 
salary and tenure, that there should be “a 
minimum salary law for the State taking 
into consideration the present war prices.” 
Everything which the teacher must buy 
has increased in price. The purchasing 
power of a dollar has so far decreased that 
any seeming increase in salary duiing the 
ten year period just past is, in fact, a de- 
crease, as compared with relative values 
a decade ago. 


ENGLISH CONDITIONS SIMILAR. 


The London Globe writes in reference to 
the report that women in Great Britain are 
leaving the teaching profession at the rate 
of 200 a week: “The cause is purely econ- 
omical; the minimum salaries are demon- 
strably inadequate, and women doing the 
same work as men object to being paid at 
a lower rate. That particular type of sex 
disability is the result of one of the shib- 
boleths which the war should have blown 
out of existence by now. We hear a great 
deal of the necessity for educational re- 
form if we are to compete after the war 
with Germany’s aggressive trade methods, 
but no one has explained how these re- 
forms can be expected to materialize if 
the minimum salaries of the teaching pro- 
fession be no higher than the wages of a 
barber's boy or the pay of illiterate girl 
clerks in their teens.” 
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Here and there we hear the argument 
advanced that the only safety for the 
teacher is in the Union. This we do not 
believe. At any time a doubtful expe- 
dient, it is at the present time a grave 
question as to the future of Unionism. 
Our greatest need just now for an “ism”, 
is for patriotism. ‘Teachers would be the 
last to advance any claim that would in 
the least detract from the one main issue 
before us: that of winning the war. But 
adequate schools and ultimate victory are 
tied together in a hard knot. And what 
we need is concerted action in the profes- 
sion through proper organization, and ac- 
tion independent of that from any other 
source. The school must never tie itself, 
financially or professionally, to clique, pol- 
itics or church. 


ORGANIZED ACTION BrINGS RESULTs. 


A prominent grammar school principal 
in New York City advocates the formation 
of teachers’ unions, contending that it is 
impossible for the individual teacher to 
conduct her own fight for adequate re- 
muneration. Some have gone so far as to 
favor unionization, but do not approve 
the association of such unions with the 
American Federation of Labor. It is sim- 
ple justice teachers desire, a salary ade- 
quate to the demands of the day with 
financial opportunities to advance in the pro- 
fession and to do their share in the world’s 
work. They do not desire to engage in poli- 
tics or to be forced to coercive measures. 

The teachers of California should fully 
understand what they have already ac 
complished for the schools and for them- 
selves through legislative action; that such 
action has been almost entirely due to 
uniting of all educational forces; and that 
with every teacher in the State a member 
of the California Teachers’ Association, 
progress undreamed would be made. It is 
organization, not localization, we need. 











Rate of Progress of Children in School 
M. ELISE COTTER 


Lakeview Elementary School, Oakland. 


ape all school problems are 
primarily financial problems and the 
problem of the rate of progress of children 
in school is no exception. 

Smaller classes, an elastic course of 
study, and no definite speed limit would 
settle the problem of the especially cap- 
able pupil; in the small class, the capabil- 
ities of the dull pupil might be discov- 
ered and developed, and he himself might 
get at least a sympathetic understanding; 
in the small class, the so called normal 
pupil would have a fair chance to de- 
velop his stronger mental tendencies. I 
believe that most of our educational crimes 
are committed against these ordinary pu- 
pils; that, in our zeal for the exceptional 
child, we forget that the vast majority 
of the class is made up of distinct indi- 
viduals, each with his personal right to 
the same consideration that the excep- 
tional child receives. I believe that many 
a gifted personality is swailowed up in 
our great mediocre class and many a hu- 
man being is condemned to labor for life 
at uncongenial work because he was never 
given the opportunity of discovering him- 
self. I need not say that smaller classes 
mean more teachers, more teachers mean 
more money, and more money means 
higher taxes,—and right there we hurt the 
public in its most sensitive spot. 

Money then is our fundamental problem 
in considering rates of progress. In order 
to meet it, we call teachers’ meetings of 
various descriptions and talk to teachers 
about it in much the same useless way that 
I am afflicting you. We discuss it in our 
educational journals. We should discuss 
it with the people. Did you ever see a 
business man at a teachers’ meeting, unless 
he came to address the teachers and then 
escaped as soon as possible after his 





agony was over? Did you ever see any- 
one, not a member of our tribe, reading 
an educational journal? 

It pays to advertise. Let us advertise. 
It pays to educate. Let us educate. If 
the people could be made to realize what 
we have done, what we want to do and 
why, we could no longer use our pet ex- 
cuse, “There are no funds”, for all our 
deficiencies, 

The only articles on education in the 
current magazines are by outsiders who 
tell us all the ways in which we fail. Are 
there none among our thousands who can 
show them that their lack of support is 
the cause of our failures? Let us put our 
problems, not into “high-brow” articles 
that no one will read, not in the form of 
a complaint, but into articles that will tell 
of the interesting phases of what we have 
done and how, with public support, we 
could do better. Workers in every line, 
including the professions, are using the 
newspapers, magazines, even the movies, 
to educate the public to their way of 
thinking; why not profit by a good ex- 
ample? 

But until we awake to the realization 
that our problem may be solved in a bus- 
iness way by using the business method of 
public education through publicity, we 
must use make-shift means to make the 
best of the situation. And the problem of 
the progress of children in school really 
becomes the individual problem of each 
school or of each community. 

Some communities have taken a step in 
advance by specializing their systems to 
meet the demands of the sub-normal, the 
physically defective, the poor, and in fact 
all of the “exceptions” of humanity. The 
vast majority of children, plus ‘a few bril- 
liant ones, and some that some of us, at 
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times, would like to class among the sub- 
normals, are herded in great masses into 
our primary and grammar grades. For- 
tunately Nature has provided that even 
teachers cannot kill individuality entirely, 
as no two human beings encounter the 
same environment with the same results. 
So, in spite of the fact that all of these 
children are exposed to the same course 
of study, only the few are stricken with a 
violent attack of education; the majority 
are mildly afflicted; and the over-aged 
pupils that we find in our upper grammar 
grades are apparently immune to the dis- 
ease. 

We had such a class in our school last 
term. Everyone of its 45 members should 
have made the grade. We were forced 
to fail 6 of them and to condition as 
many more. It was false economy indeed, 
that did not divide that class into two 
groups of 15 and 30. The 15 could have 
made two grades in one, or at least three 
grades in two terms, if they had been taken 
in time; the 30 could have made normal 
progress; and I believe there would have 
been no failures. The money saved by the 
accelerated pupils and the lack of failures 
would have partially paid for the extra 
teacher we needed, but the department 
was forced to save money at the expense 
of the non-computable loss in the lives of 
those children. Multiply this case by many 
and repeat the folly each term and the 
result will be our greatest educational 
crime. 

In spite of all this ranting, I must 
admit that we are all doing the best we 
can under the circumstances. However, 
I am going to make a few suggestions 
which might improve those circumstances. 
in the 
fact that they would cost little or nothing 


Their chief recommendation lies 


to carry out. 


First. The term “skipping a grade” 


should be eliminated from our vocabula- 
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ries. It gives the wrong impression to the 
children. No matter how rapidly a child 
may progress, he must be made to realize 
that certain essential steps are given in 
each grade. When these essentials are 
not given, the pupil has to pay the price 
somewhere, and the upper grade teachers 
are given an unfair situation to deal with. 

Second. If classes cannot be arranged 
for pupils that are to be advanced rapidly, 
at least an ungraded class should be main- 
tained where the bright may receive coach- 
ing in the subjects that they need. This 
class could also be used by pupils deficient 
in one or two subjects, and thus many of 
our failures could be eliminated. 

Third. If there must be large classes, 
they might be tried in the upper high 
school grades, instead of in the receiving 
classes and in the grammar grades. The 
situation might prove interesting to the 
high school teachers, and the damage 
would not be so great as fewer pupils at- 
tend high school than are enrolled in our 
sections, and the pupil of that age is 
better able to direct his own efforts. Then 
too, the high school teacher thus relieved 
might be trained at little expense to be 
perfectly good grammar school teachers. 

Fourth. (I hesitate to make this sug- 
gestion for fear some one might carry it 
out. For when one teaches as many sub- 
jects as are skillfully hidden under the 
innocent titles of English and Composi- 
tion, one hesitates to suggest a system of 
marks that entails more work than the 
present one.) The present system of grad- 
ing by percents, numbers, or letters re- 
minds me of a filing cabinet for human 
beings. But even the contents of a filing 
different 
headings and so, if we have to grade a 


cabinet are catalogued under 
pupil, let us be as human and as helpful 
at least as the catalogues. Let us give 
him a grade that will represent his ac- 


complishment according to some definite 
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standard, the world will judge him by 
such; let us give him a grade that will 
represent his individual progress. Then 
let the major teacher mark each of the 
pupils under her direct supervision on 
his effort. (Such a mark could be a sort 
of average of the opinion of the various 
teachers. ) 


Then when it came time to 
promote a group, there would be a definite 
basis on which to make a decision, and 
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harassing arguments on “The Progress of 
Pupils” would be eliminated. 

One word more,—in regard to pushing 
children ahead. Let us heed the warning 
every school in Oakland, 
School, drive slow”. Let us not be driv- 
ers of overloaded trucks, but, on the other 
hand, let us not be speed burners. The 
machines we drive are of the finest, and 
an injury to any one of them is irreparable. 


placed near 


“cc 





Cc. L. PHELPS 


State Normal School, 


[s a recent report of C. T. A. reso- 
lutions, it was stated that the burden 
of supporting the common 
being shifted from the State and county 


fi 1 *. 
ScCnoo!s 1S 


to the district, and that our State school 
system is becoming a district system, with 
increasing inequality of educational oppor- 


tunity on that account. The remedy pro- 


posed was to increase the school appor- 
tionment for both the State and the county 
to at least $20.00 per unit of average 
daily attendance, and to administer this 
fund through a county unit system. 

The facts back of these resolutions do 
not support them in all their statements, | 
but they are certainly in accord with the 
idea of a more centralized administratior. 
A few points are here summarized. 

1. The support of the schools by the 


State is gradually decreasing. In the past 
three years it has fallen 11 cents per unit 
of average daily attendance. The total unit 
cost is in the neighborhood of $50.00. The 
State’s contribution is by far the most 
stable part. 

2. The counties show great inequalities 
in their support of education. Last year 
the county tax rate for the support of 
elementary schools varied in different coun- 
ties from 8 cents to 50 cents, apparently 
without reference to the unit cost of edu- 


cation or the wealth of the particular 


San Jose, California. 


county. The cost of teaching in one-room 
schools last year varied from 16.3 cents a 
day per unit of attendance in Nevada 
county to 51.6 cents in Lake county. But 
Nevada raised a tax of 50 cents on the 
$100.00 of property—the legal 
limit—while Lake raised 26 cents. Ne- 
vada maintained an average term of 160 


taxable 


days in the one-room schools, paying the 
teachers $622.14, 
while Lake had an average term of 152 
days in the one-room schools, and paid 
the teachers an average salary of $549.75. 
The unit cost to the State of teaching 
in one-room schools of Lake county was 
$43.83, while in the neighboring county of 
Sonoma it was $18.99. At the same time 
Lake County itself paid for teaching in 
schools of this class $34.55, while Sonoma 
paid $9.00. 


Several counties did not raise even the 


an average salary of 


minimum amount of tax prescribed by 
law, thereby forcing the State to pay a 
proportionately larger part of the cost of 
education in such counties, and at the 
same time forcing the local school trustees 
to raise a considerable district tax, reduce 


the salaries of teachers or shorten the 


school term. 
3. Most of the districts do not raise a 
local tax. 


More than 80 per cent. of the 
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2,909 school districts investigated by the 
writer did nothing for their own support 
last year. There were a few counties, how- 
ever, in which more than half the districts 
raised a local tax, but, as a rule, this hap- 
pened in counties raising less than the 
average tax rate, which was 28.6 cents. 
We refer here to the elementary tax rate. 
The one- and two-room schools of 14 
counties had no local support last year. 
Some of them needed it, some did not. The 
one-room schools in Kings county, for 
example, paid the third highest salaries in 
the State, for schools of this class, and 
maintained a term slightly longer than the 
average, without district tax. Los 
Angeles county, on the other hand, raised 
a local tax in nearly 60 per cent. of the 


any 


one-room school districts, exceeding, on 
the average, the county rate, and still 
paid smaller salaries, by more than a 
hundred dollars, than were paid in Kings 
county for almost exactly the same length 
of term. But Kings county had a tax 
rate of 45 cents, while Los Angeles county 
had a rate of 17 cents. 
the richest 


Los Angeles is 
county in the State, while 
Kings ranks 32, but Los Angeles County 


had a tax rate just covering minimum re- 
quirements while Kings County had a rate 
adequate for its needs. 

4. We have a State system of schools in 
only a very limited sense. 
is too ineffective to justify the term. The 


State control 
State does its legal duty in the matter 
of school support but can do _ no- 
thing to force counties to do 
theirs as is shown by the fact 
that them have failed to 
perform their legal duty in regard to the 
levying of school taxes. In so far as the 
districts are concerned the State does not 
even try to exercise any control over fi- 
nances for school support. There are not 
even any effective limits set by, the State 
on such matters as length of term, salaries 
of teachers, and per capita cost of teach- 


the 


several of 
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ing. Local conditions and local opinion 
determine these important matters, even 
when the State is paying two-thirds of 
the total teaching cost as it is forced to 
do in some counties. 

5. The most economical school for the 
county is a school of 35, or some multiple 
of 35, pupils in average daily attendance. 
For schools of this type the State paid, 
last year, $534.20. This is within $15.80 
of the required minimum of support. That 
some counties took advantage of this fact 
is shown by the average salaries in the 
one-room schools. There were nine coun- 
ties in which average salaries for teaching 
in such schools were less than $600.00. 
County boards of supervisors may fix a 
very low tax rate, just covering minimum 
requirements, and leave the problem of 
further support in the hands of the local 
trustees. For this reason, or some other, 
there were 50 teachers last year who re- 
ceived less than $500.00 salary, and 172 
who received less than $550.00. In keep- 
ing with this, also, there were 19 schools 
that were in session less than 120 days, 
and 99 that had a term of less than 140 
days. But the less the teachers are paid and 
the shorter the term, the greater the pro- 
portion of cost that is paid by the State, 
and the less the county has to raise. 

6. The schools need more money. The 
lowest unit cost for teaching in the one- 
room schools of the State was found in 
Sonoma county, where the cost was $27.99. 
The highest was $78.38. These figures do 
not include the cost of supplies, which, in 
1916 was $11.30 per unit of attendance. 
This statement 
schools is 


concerning 
made because of the fact 
that they constitute more than 70 
per cent. of the number of units for 
the apportionment of school money and 
deserve to be carefully considered in the 
plans for distribution of funds. 

7. The State, as the largest contributor 
to the support of education in a majority 


one-room 
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of the districts, has a right to a more defi- 
nite control of school affairs. The inequal- 
ities that exist are due, mainly, to the fact 
that county boards of supervisors and dis- 
trict trustees have too much discretionary 
power over the support of the schools and 
the expenditure of money furnished by 
the State. Not only are the existing in- 
equalities chargeable to these sources, but 
the fact that the average school term for 
the State was last year shortened by more 
than a week must also be charged in part 
to them, because of the fact that the less- 
ened support from the State would not 
have decreased it by as much as a half day. 
The State has the right to levy a general 
property tax, and matters would be much 
simplified, and existing inequalities in sup- 
port of schools removed if a single school 
tax rate were fixed and all funds appor- 
tioned by the State independently of the 
counties. The permissive district tax would 
take care of local needs as it does now, 
but without the pressure that comes be 
cause the county fails to do its share. 





Efficiency and the New School Laws 
E. J. HOPKINS 
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8. Local control is wasting large sums 
of money for the State by inefficient man- 


agement. One county, for example, has 
32 schools with an average daily attend- 
ance for the last year of 7 each. The 
teaching cost in these districts was $78.38 
per unit of attendance. This is beyond all 
reason for a county whose educational 
conditions are decidedly below par. One 
teacher could do the work of five, have 
her salary materially increased, and save 
a nice little sum of about $2,000.00 to help 
in such matters as transportation of child- 
ren, better school equipment, and starting 
a building fund for a modern school. 

9. In view of existing conditions of con- 
trol and expenditure of school funds, a 
call for more money should be accompanied 
by a plan for the elimination of some of 
the most glaring inequalities in educational 
support, by proposing a more equitable 
method of collection and distribution of 


funds, and a more adequate system of 
control. 


Hawthorne School, Los Angeles. 


We EVERY TEACHER in the state of 
California is wrestling more or less 
successfully with the requirements of the 
new school legislation, the story of how 
one representative suburban grammar 
school is solving the problem, may be of 
value. Like the majority of schools, this 
one had no extra money wherewith to 
meet the requirement for teaching cooking, 
sewing, manual and physical training. Also, 
like most schools, this one is located in 
a district where philanthropy, except in 
spirit, was out of the question. The new 
subjects must be taught, and without extra 
expense. The problem, in a word, has 
been solved by two devices: Efficiency- 


System, methods, and community co-opera- 


tion. The school in question, the Haw- 
thorne District, is situated near the heart 
of Los Angeles city. 

The handling of the cookery side of 
domestic science is typical of the methods 
used. It is an interesting study in organ- 
ization. The Parent Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of the district has installed a cafe- 
teria in the well-lighted, and well-ventil- 
ated school basement. Hot lunch is furn- 
ished to the children at cost, so surpris- 
ingly low, that a large number buy these 
lunches. The reason for the low cost is 
this: meals are prepared by the cooking 
classes, under the direction of one of the 
faculty who is relieved from her regular 
grade work daily, during the cooking 
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period. The classes consist of the girls 
in the seventh and eighth grades. They 
are divided into four sections. Each sec- 
tion, as its weekly cooking lesson, prepares 
the cafeteria noon meal on its appointed 
day. There is no class on Monday, the 
meal on that day being prepared by the 
special helper. The actual time of the 
lesson is 9:00 to 10:30. From this time 
until noon the assistant gets the lunch 
ready to be served cafeteria style. 

Prices are as follows: hot dish of meat 
stew, beans, succotash, 5c; 
sandwiches, lc; baked apple, 2c; glass of 
milk, 2c; and other 


macaroni, 
cookies, puddings 
things in proportion. 

A committee of the Parent Teachers’ 
Association audits the accounts and dis- 
burses the money. The employment of an 
assistant for part time was found advis- 
able. Her salary is paid by the proceeds 
of the luncheon. The entire thing is self- 
supporting. Four basic points are at- 
tained; no expense to the district in con- 
ducting domestic science; best of actual 
experience for the pupils in cooking and 
first-hand economy; a warm, inexpensive 
lunch; more interest on the part of the 
Parent Teachers’ Association. 

Sewing presented another problem. Here 
again efficiency—which means making each 
act serve more than one end—has dictated 
that the classes shall make practical things 
for home use—aprons, middies, remodeled 
The equipment fund had 
to be drawn upon, however, for sewing 
machine, scissors, and thread. 


garments, etc. 


As to physical education, the principal, 


Mr. Edwin Price, soon found that his 
five teachers were duplicating efforts and 
wasting time. Now he himself leads the 
entire school from the third grade up in 
physical exercises 20 minutes daily, there- 
by saving a total of 100 minutes for the 
five teachers—about ,eight heurs a week 
for the school as a whole. 


Singing, under the music supervisor, 
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has also afforded a fine point of contact 
with the community. Once a month the 
school holds a community sing. On 
these occasions, each grade sings in com: 
petition against the others, and three com- 
petent judges award the prize—a reed- 
craft flower stand, presented by a public 
spirited citizen, which thus becomes a 
decorative feature for the winning room 
during that month. These contests act 
as a tremendous stimulus to the daily 
singing, no extra rehearsals being per- 
mitted for them. Sight reading, which 
begins as low as the second grade, is de- 
veloped to an unusual degree. 

Journalism has also been among the 
school’s “new fangled notions”. There is 
issued a little 9x12 weekly on a Rotary 
Neostyle. “School News” is edited and 
officially published by the eighth grade 
pupils, and goes to every home. Like 
larger papers in larger communities the 
school paper has performed a_ splendid 
service by keeping the community in touch 
with the school and 
News” 


writing. 


its work. ‘School 
stimulated the 


So also, do the 


has composition 
100 or more 
home gardens, conducted by the pupils. It 
is almost impossible for teachers personally 
to superintend all these gardens. 

By way of extending the school’s influ- 
ence further into the community, there is 
being arranged a course of free lectures 
for the parents of the district, on “The 
Principles of Personal and Business Eff- 
ciency”, or “How to Succeed at What 
You are Doing”. Following each lecture 
an open conference will be devoted to ap- 
plying these principles, so far as possible, 
to personal problems. 

In all this work Principal has 
found himself loyally supported by a 
sympathetic and co-operative school board, 
whose policy has been to combine due 
freedom of action on the part of the 
principal and faculty with careful super- 
vision of the work. 


the 











Suggestions for a Teachers’ Institute Program 
C. E. RUGH 


University of California. 


HAT about the Teachers’ Institute 

in California? It is under attack. 
When President Cox of the Council an- 
nounced at the business meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association, Southern Sec- 
tion* that a bill had been introduced 
into the last Legislature abolishing Teach- 
ers’ Institutes there was applause. When 
he announced that the bill had been de- 
feated greater applause. It 
would be interesting and probably instruc- 
tive to line up these opponents and pro- 
ponents of the “Institute” and examine 
and compare them as to their motives for 
teaching, 


there was 


their training, experience and 
success. 

Recently the Fresno Republican, a paper 
usually sane and patriotic, delivered itself 
editorially under the heading “The Insti- 
tute Nuisance”, complaining of the waste 
in time and money, and proposing that 
they be abolished. 

The Teachers’ Institute in California is 
open to attack because it frequently does 
waste time and money. It can and ought 
to be improved. It is not less but more 
and better fellowship and counsel that is 
needed. Teachers are daily in the pres- 
ence of the pupils who are younger and 
inexperienced. They very much need to 
have contact and fellowship with adults 
and with one another. There can be no 
vocational and professional spirit without 
consciousness of the number and kind of 
persons in the profession. Again profes- 
sional leadership can only be developed 
by meeting together. The social and in- 
spirational effects upon the best teachers 
have been worth all the institutes have 
cost. But these institutes can be made 
much more instructive and efficient with- 
out losing any of their inspirational power. 
There is no unity or continuity in most 


{* This experience repeated at both Central 





of them. They depend mostly upon the 
individuals participating rather than the 
vision or purposes of the program makers. 
Indeed most institute programs are not 
made. They just happen. 

The Teachers’ Institute could be made 
the occasion for the State and County 
leadership to make its leading effective— 
First it ought to be the point of departure 
for State and County educational visions 
and programs. Educational movements 
are not propagated by proposition but by 
personalities. Bulletins and circulars can 
do something, but in general they get their 
force from the personalities behind them. 
To have force these personalities must be 
known, must be met face to face. 

Second, Teachers’ Institutes ought to 
be clearing houses of educational practice. 
The effects and defects of these educational 
visions and programs ought to be reported 
upon publicly. They ought to be open to 
discussion and revision. 

Third, Teachers’ Institutes ought to pro- 
vide deliberately and efficiently for joyous 
fellowship, for enlarging and deepening 
acquaintances. This is hardly 
plished by concerts and vaudeville. 


accom- 


Work or Y. M. C. A. SUGGESTIVE. 


For several years I have attended the 
Institutes held by the Y. M. C. A.leaders of 
the Coast. These are marvelous and model 
examples of fellowship and efficiency. In 
organization and leadership among its own 
workers the Y. M. C. A. is the most 
efficient social organization in the world. 
Considering the ability and training of the 
men, they get more and better work done 
in proportion to the money and time ex- 
pended than any other organization. That 
is because they have developed means and 
methods of making the best leadership 


and Bay Section Meetings, C. T. A.—Editor.] 
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in the whole nation effective in each local 
conference or institute, and this is done 
without any autocratic domination. 

Each program maker has available the 
experiences of all the other program mak- 
ers and also the the 
This is made possible by a careful com- 
mittee 


counsel of leaders. 


report of each institute—its 


and 


the next year to the central organization. 


suc- 


cesses failures and suggestions for 
I do not imagine for a moment that any 
body of teachers would carry out as stren 


thé; Yue Mi oC. «A. 


men carry out but it has in it some sug- 


uous a program as 


gestions that might be used to improve 
Teachers’ Institute Programs. 
Typical Y. M. C. A. Program. 


6:00 a. m. Rising. 
6:15 
6:3{ Study—Morning 
ce Breakfast. 
:4 Normal 
for day’s teaching. 
Bible 
Mission 


Setting up exercises (out doors). 
Watch. 
Class—Leaders planning 
Classes. 

Classes. 

Administration Classes. 
Platform meeting—Christian Fun- 
damentals. 

Leaders’ meeting. 

Lunch. 

Recreation—Games, Hikes, Per- 
sonal Conferences. 
6:00 
6:45 
7:30 


Dinner. 
Delegation Meetings. 

Platform Meetings — Vocational 
Guidance, Life Work 
9:30 Lights Out. 


This program lasted seven days, that 


Problems 


is in the classes there were seven lessons 
accomplished. Most of these men studied 
and many mastered three books. This is 
an intensive, strenuous program—too stren- 
but it 


has in it two or three features that ought 


uous no doubt for teachers (sic) 
to be found in each Teachers’ Institute. 
First, the class idea, the study of a topic 


or subject. This affords not only the 


opportunity for getting information but 
the occasion for exemplification of methods 
A Teachers’ Institute could 


of instruction. 
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break up into classes for an hour or two 
a day, and under expert direction get 
much help in educational processes and 
leadership. There are many educational 
books and pamphlets that could be mas- 
tered in five lessons, for example, Hough- 
ton Miflin Monographs, or some of the 
Government Bulletins. 

Second, the platform meetings should 
At the 
Y. M. C. A. Conferences, Christian Fun- 
damentals 


have some unity and continuity. 


are presented. Educational 
Fundamentals are suggested. 

Third, teachers need social and recrea- 
tional training among themselves, and now 
that the physical educational program is 
upon us it would be a timely and profit- 
able thing to do to make the afternoon a 
time of physical exercises, social events 
and games. The evening might then be 
given over to literary and musical enter- 
The 


Guidance is suggested also. 


tainment. problem of Vocational 


“The good is the enemy of the best”. 
Good institutes are not good enough. 


At least they ought to be better. Let us 


hope for a few of the best as standards. 


The Joint meeting of the State Board of 
Education and State Normal School presidents 
was held April 2 to 6. The effect of the war 
upon education was given consideration and 
the matter of re-education of wounded sol- 
diers was taken up for discussion. The Board 
adopted a policy of a three-year course for 
the normal schools of the State, the same 
to be effective July 1, 1920. The present plan 
for the admission to advanced standing of 
pupils from high schools or other institutions 
to be graduated in a shorter period than three 
years was continued. 

The members of the State 
reorganization of the school 
found listed on page 279. 

Salaries of elementary school teachers was 
given consideration and a committee on in- 
vestigation and report was appointed, con- 
sisting of President Van Matre, President 
Burke and President Hardy. A plan worked 
out by President Van Matre on the establish- 
ment of a minimum salary schedule depended, 
so discuss‘on showed, on the adoption of the 
County Unit System. 

The filing of an oath of allegiance to the 
United States was made a prerequisite for the 
granting of any teacher’s credentials. 


Committee on 
system will be 





The Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools 


JAMES FLEMING HOSIC 
Chicago Normal College. 


[A few years 
tion of Secondary Education, 
in charge of the various 


high school studies. 


The report on 


English 


and Editor of the English Journal. 


ago the National Education Association appointed a Commission on the Reorganiza- 

made up of a central reviewing committee 
Some of 
bulletins by the Bureau of Education at Washington and 
available are the reports of Social Studies and on English. 
T was prepared by a national joint committee representing both the National 
Council of Teachers of English and the Commission, 
Head of the Department of English in the Chicago Normal College, 


and a series of committees 
have already been issued as 
promised shortly. Those now 


the reports 
others are 


under the chairmanship of James Fleming Hosic, 


Secretary of the National Council, 


The other 29 members of the Committee represented every part 
of the United States and also all kinds of schools and colleges, 


both public and private. Indeed, the 


size and the wide distribution of the committees is one of the most striking features of the movement 


represented by the Commission. 


organize a_ body 
the public high school, 


More than half of the Committee were teachers in public high schools. 
The purpose of the Committee on English was to 


restate the aims of high school English and 


of suggestions with regard to subject matter and method from the point of view of 
the students which are, for the most part, 


going directly into the work of life. 


It was believed that whatever was best for such students would prove to be best also for those who 


were going to college. This principle is, 
the Committee 
are, essentially, 
must write 


the activities in literature shall be such 


size of classes, 
is urged. 


of course, the exact converse of that upon which the report 
of the Committee of Ten and other similar reports were based. 


stated at length the fundamental ideas that 
that the class in the high school must be 
and speak for the entertainment or the information of 
as are appropriate 
actual functioning of the training in English in all of 
departments shall cooperate in the training. Finally, in the light of 
number of classes assigned to the teacher, 


Proceeding from this point of view, 
must underlie high school English. These 
regarded as itself a social group; that pupils 
the members of this group; that 
to such groups. In order also, to secure 
activities, the Committee insists that all 
present conditions, reform as to 
equipment, and library facilities 


life’s 


classroom 


The Report of the Committee of Thirty on the Reorganization of English in the Secondary School 


has been reviewed in educational periodicals throughout 
The opinions of the reviewers have been universally 


the country during 


the past few months. 
favorable. Some have 


declared it one of the most 


important and influential documents ever prepared by an educational committee in the country. At the 


very least, 
tion and 
The original 
ordered at 
now 


edition of the report, which was 
20c of the Superintendent of 
in the press.—Ep1Tor.] 


TT" ORGANIZATION of the school system 


contemplated in the report relates 
the work of the seventh and eighth grades 
to the ninth, and the whole 
movement from the seventh grade to the 
twelfth grade as unbroken; that is, with- 
out specifically insisting upon the inter- 
mediate school or junior high school, the 
Committee 


considers 


continuous 
beginning with the sev- 
enth grade and arranged in two principal 
cycles of three grades each. 


does outline a 


course of study, 


The material which constitutes the re- 
port for each of these cycles was pre- 
pared by special subcommittees in charge, 
respectively, of Composition in the Sev- 
enth, Eighth, and Ninth Grades; Litera- 
in the Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth 
Grades; Composition in the Tenth, Elev- 
enth, and Twelfth Grades; and Literature 
in the Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth 
Grades. Special reports on Oral Expres- 


ture 


sion, Business English, and General Read--» 


it is too significant to be passed over by anyone who is concerned either with the organiza- 
administration of school courses or who is engaged in teaching in high school or in college. 
distributed gratis, 
Documents 


is now out of print. 


Copies may be 
in Washington, D. C. 


The third edition is 


ing were added in order that these im- 
portant activities might be seen in their 
entirety and in their relations to the 
other phases of the work. The report also 
includes a carefully compiled outline on 
the library and its equipment and a com- 
prehensive survey of administrative prob- 
lems, under the heads of Articulation with 
the Elementary School, The Separation of 
the Teaching of Literature and the Teach- 
ing of Composition, Cooperation with 
Other Departments, Distribution of Pupils 
Extra-Classroom Activities, Vocational 
Guidance Through Composition, The Pre- 
paration of Teachers, The Training of 
Teachers in Service, Classroom Equip- 
ment, Standards and Measures of Attain- 
ment, and Economy of Time. There is a 
bibliography of over 1500 titles, classified 
by subjects, and an exhaustive index. 
The significance of this report lies in 
the complete shift of point of view from 
that of the preparatory school teacher to 
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that of the worker in the public high 
school. Such a shift results in a restate- 
ment of aims and a radical reorganization 
of both material and method. For exam- 
ple, in presenting the claims of literature 
for a place in the school course the Com- 
mittee of Thirty lays its stress upon con- 
tent rather than upon the power to read, 
or even upon the habit of reading. Like- 
wise, in the case of composition the em- 
phasis falls upon actual power to pro- 
duce an effect on the classroom audience 
instead of upon the ability to observe cer- 
tain formal rules of correctness. These 
are truly only matters of emphasis. There 
was much good in the older point of view. 
Nevertheless, it is impossible to over- 
estimate the increase in vitality and gen- 
uine educational effectiveness of a school 
procedure that is planned in accordance 
with the newer social point of view. 

To single out a particular report for 
special comment may seem invidious. Nev- 
ertheless, California teachers will appre- 
ciate the statement that one of the best, 
if not the best, of the subcommittee re- 
ports is that prepared by the committee of 
which Miss Emma Breck, of the Univer- 
sity High School in Oakland, was the 
chairman. This report deals with liter- 
ature in the tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
grades. As has been pointed out by a 
recent critic, Miss Breck anticipated the 
reorganization of our English work in 
the light of the war. She declares that 
“the should broaden, 
deepen, and enrich the imaginative and 
emotional life of the student. Literature 
is primarily a revelation and an interpreta- 
tion of life; it pictures from century to 
century the growth of the human spirit. 
It should be the constant aim of the Eng- 
lish teacher to lead pupils so to read that 
they find their own lives imaged in this 
larger life, and attain slowly, from a clear- 
er appreciation of human nature, a deeper 


literature lesson 
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believes that “the literature lesson must 
furnish the material out of which may 
be created worthy and lasting ideals of 
life and conduct.” 

In discussing the choice of literature to 
attain these ends she distinguishes be- 
tween literature chosen for study and that 
merely for rapid reading, finds a place in 
the course for both the classics and the 
books of today, and urges that special 
reference should be had to the social 
background and outlook of the pupils in 
choosing material for a given class. The 
course should provide a variety of literary 
types so as to give an all-round experience. 

In forming the course in literature the 
character of the school should be a deter- 
mining factor. The vocational and rural 
schools, for example, will require a differ- 
ent organization from the academic high 
schools. Certain principles of grouping, 
however, are universal. Books of greater 
simplicity and less maturity should be 
placed earlier and those of greater com- 
plexity and subtlety later. Particularly 
should regard be had as to whether the 
problems suggested in books are within 
the range of the pupils’ experience and 
power of thought. 

Any course, however, will be a failure 
unless proper methods are employed in 
administering it. The teacher must have 
a clear realization of the change to be 
effected in the pupil by the study of liter- 
ature and of the steps to be taken to ac- 
complish that end by both pupil and 
teacher. There should be careful consid- 
eration of the relative values of different 
pieces of literature and a careful analysis 
of the purposes which given selections are 
actually fitted to serve. The methods, 
moreover, adapted to one type must not 
be applied to other types. Miss Breck 
gives definite suggestions for the handling 
of different types, outlines different means 
of studying, and different kinds of school 


and truer understanding of themselves.” She + activities which may be employed as aids. 
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| State Federation of School Women’s Clubs 


The Moonlight Schools of Kentucky 


CORA WILSON STEWART 
President, Kentucky Illiteracy Commission. 


HE Moonlight Schools originated in 

1911. They were designed to eman- 
cipate members of rural communities from 
illiteracy and to afford an opportunity for 
self improvement to those of limited edu- 
cation. They grew out of an imperative 
human need. The idea was first advanced 
the pupils themselves. I 
laid the condition before the teachers of 
the county and made the proposal that we 
open the 


to me by 


schools on moonlight nights. 
one volunteered to teach without 
pay at night after having taught all day. 
They went into every farm house and in- 
vited the half educated and the uneducated 
to attend. We thought that perhaps 150 
The 
teachers had opened the schools but would 
they come? 


Every 


would attend throughout the county. 


They had all the excuses; 
they had bad roads to travel, high hills to 
climb, weariness after a hard day’s work, 
children to leave, babies to care for. But 
they were not seeking excuses, they were 
seeking knowledge. They came in groups, 
walking for miles carrying babies in arms; 
came leaning on we had 
1,200 strong! 


Maidens who had been deprived of an 


canes—in all 


education because of isolation or home 
duties, learned that there was something 
better in life for them. Women who had 
married in young girlhood and had craved 
mental came beside their 
Men who had often had to 
ask the election officers to cast a vote for 


development, 
husbands. 


them for the candidates of their choice, 
embraced eagerly the opportunity to learn 
to read and write. Mothers who had seen 
their children go away and who had no- 
thing when the hand clasp was gone, came 


to learn to read their children’s letters. 
Middle aged men came, who had seen a 
hundred golden opportunities pass by and 
whose material stores as well as their 
time and labor were in the control of the 
educated man, thus making them beggars 
or dependents. There were grandfathers 
and grandmothers who had heard the gos- 
pel read but had never read it with their 
own eyes. The youngest scholar was 18, 
the oldest, 86. It was a scene to bring 
tears to the eyes, but joy to the heart of 
those who stood at the blackboard and for 
the first time wrote their names. Their 
joy in this simple achievement is some- 
thing beyond the power of mortal tongue 
to describe. They wrote on trees, fences, 
barns, everywhere, and signed their names 
with pride. The anxious questioning of 
our hearts as to whether the people would 
come, answered. Educators were 
skeptical; they said it was preposterous 
and that the thing couldn’t be done and 
while they were saying it we went on 
doing it. 

In our second session we surpassed our 
1,600 students 
entered, among them a man 87. 
third year we started the 
paign, when the teachers 
wipe illiteracy out of the 
the end of the year. The 


census and made an investigation. 


was 


first in every particular. 
In our 
illiteracy cam- 
determined to 
county before 
schools took a 
We 
obtained the names and history of every 
illiterate left in the county. Each teacher 
was told to go out and cultivate some of 
these people. Before the session began 
we enlisted every educated person to 


teach an illiterate pupil. The time came 


(Continued on Page 311) 





Connecting the School and Home Through Common Sense 
Home Economics Courses 


NINA GANAHL CARSON 
Department of Health, Los Angeles County. 


f° THE PAST THREE YEARS the Los 
Angeles County Health Department 
has been 


compiling statistics on Infant 


Mortality in the rural districts, as com- 
pared with other districts and cities. We 
the cities and districts 
there were too many babies being lost, 
and we believed that many of these deaths 


found that in all 


were unnecessary. It was an interesting 
fact to note that New Zealand leads the 
world in a low death rate of babies and 
children under five years. It is a serious 
factor, especially at this time, when the 
conservation of child life is of 
With present 
tions as they are, it would seem that 


the ut- 

condi- 
“it 
is safer to be a soldier in France than to 
be a baby in the country.” 


most importance. 


Knowing there must be a cause for such 
a high death rate—one child out of every 
13 born alive—we have tried to find the 
cause and, as far as possible, prevent such 
deaths, or at least start the ball rolling 
in the right direction. After a study of 
the problem, and having actually gone into 
the homes of various nationalities and sta- 
tions of life, and by talking with teachers 
in the country and city, we found the fol- 
lowing : 

(1) Our infant mortality among all 
classes and conditions of children was 
largely preventable, and was mainly due 
to ignorance of right living and eating. 
The necessity of School and Health 
Departments co-operating for securing 
Teacher-Nurses 


high 


who have been 
teach Common 
Housekeeping in 


spec- 
Sense 
our 


ially trained to 
Methods of 
schools. 

Such courses should be in all schools, 
but primarily in schools where there is 
a large foreign element, or where there 
is a decided lack in home training. 


(4) That such lessons should be part of 


the routine work, in preparing the girl 
for all we stand for, the Home. 


Keeping these facts in mind, it became 
a question of how we were (a) to start 
the work, (b) to correct these existing 
conditions, and yet do it understandingly, 
interestingly, and simply so that our chil- 
dren could and would take the work home 
to Mother. 

Finally, we have worked out a short 
course of about 12 lessons in Baby Hy- 
giene and Housekeeping, composed of 
simple lectures and demonstrations, with 
a big sprinkling of play thrown in, for 
children in the elementary schools, begin- 
ning with the fifth grade. It may seem 
strange to some people that we begin so 
early in the life of the child to teach 
these things, but it must be understood 
that many of these girls, hardly past the 
baby stage themselves, have one or two 
younger children to care for almost en- 
tirely. Few of these girls reach the eighth 
grade, and after leaving school many 
marry very young. 

The Plan as presented at present is as 
follows: 

Period one hour weekly, by request of the 
School to the Health Department. 

Method of Procedure. 


(1) A short talk to the girls about the 
work of the other girls throughout the 
country. We make the talk in such a 
way that the girls ask us to start a 
class in their school so that they may 
join the league. 

The selection of a first and second 
leader to assist the nurse in the work 
and to help the younger children dur- 
ing the week until the next lesson. 

Each girl receives a medallion, hung 
from a ribbon, of our national colors, 
to be worn by her every day. On 
the face of the medal in bas relief is 














the face of a child, together with an 
inscription which reads: “Save our 
Babies, L. M. C.” (Little Mother’s 
Classes.) 

(4) The Principal is always made Honor- 
ary Leader and receives a badge, which 
she wears, at least on class day. 

(5) The girls sign a pledge to do some 
kind act for Mother each day or take 
care of the baby without being asked. 


Brief Outline of the Course. 


I. Growth and development of children and 
animals and plants. 
II. and III. The Bath: 

(a) Water, its relation to life. 

(b) Kinds of Baths. 

(c) Method of making a shower bath out of 
a bucket, etc. 

IV. Fresh Air, Sunshine and Play: 

(a) Relation to Life. 

(b) Baby-pens, boxes, buggies, etc., and 
how to make them. 

V. Sleep: 
(a) Beds and how to make them. 
(b) When, how, and where to sleep. 
VI. Clothing: 

(a) Kinds and materials used for a baby. 

(b) Patterns and cutting out of clothes. 

(c) Winter. 

(d) Summer. 

(e) Each girl makes one garment to com- 
plete a set of short baby clothes. After 
the one lesson she does this as home 
work. In this wise, she brings her 





Ts TERM INDEPENDENT sTuDY (formerly 
“Seat Work”) designates that time in the 
child’s school day during which he must occupy 
himself without the help of the teacher. Our 
overcrowded school rooms necessitate handling 
children in groups. The group not under the 
teacher’s supervision must be kept busy on 
useful tasks and reasonably quiet and free. 
During these periods teachers generally resort 
to inane time-consuming devices—educational 
sedatives—resulting in purposeless activity which 
foster distaste for manual occupations, teach 
bad habits and idleness, and withhold the child 
from tasting the joy of achievement. 
For’ several years educators have realized that 
a situation exists in the average schoolroom 
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problems home to Mother and Mother 
has to listen. When finished, these 
clothes are given to some baby in the 
neighborhood. 


VII. and VIII. Kinds and Preparations of 
Food for a Baby: 


Aside from the simplest things taught the 
child, we have two very good lessons on 
food for “Mother” which the child takes 
home. 

(a) Milk: 

Mother, Cows, Patent Foods. 

(b) Cereals. 

(c) Soup; vegetables and beans. This lat- 
ter is very important as it the the 
hardest thing in the world to teach 
certain classes of mothers not to feed 
beans to the baby. 

(d) Eggs. 

(e) Breads, toast, etc. 

IX. Dish Washing: 

(a) Care of bottles. 

(b) Care of the dishes, stove and kitchen. 
X. Washing and Ironing. 

XI. Sweeping, Scrubbing and Dusting. 


XII. Personal care of the hair, nails, teeth 
and clothing. 


As stated before, this is just a begin- 
ning to work out and improve upon, that 
the girl of today, who is the mother of 
tomorrow, may receive the training now 
that she will need then. 


which does not make for training the individ- 
ual but the group. The formal curriculum must 
be displaced by opportunities for self activity 
on the part of each child. These periods for 
Independent Study, which are the child’s own 
can be used as logical opportunities for break- 
ing up this old formality. The work of this 
period should be simple and definite, commen- 
surate with his ability to solve and not too long 
in accomplishment. Instead of this time being 
consumed with purposeless activity such as 
when the child is asked to outline pictures in 
lentils, or to lay sticks or paste parquetry into 
forms, it should be used to enrich and illus- 
trate class discussion as well as to start tan- 
gent lines of thought which should form the 
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basis for future classroom work. Work dur- 
ing these periods should also aid the child in 
utilizing his time at home and acquaint him 
with ideals of industry, cooperation and thrift. 
These problems should grow in sequential diffi- 
culty with the child’s thought, and if they are 
of such to be self-corrective the 
child has definite means of checking his own 
work. This is an important factor to consider 
in connection with Independent Study of Activ- 
ity, for the children should not be given oppor- 


nature as 


tunity to receive incorrect impressions and to 
form habits of making wrong judgments. 
The situation then is as follows: 


a There are periods in the child’s school day 
when he must work by himself without the 
help of the teacher. 

During these periods children are often given 

purposeless work merely to keep them occu- 

pied. 

> This kind of “Seat Work” results in: 

1. The formation of pernicious habits of in- 
attention, insincerity, careless work, de- 
pendence, wasting time. 

2.Loss of interest in school and the acquisi- 
tion of a wrong attitude toward education. 

3. Loss of opportunity for social cooperation 
with mates. 

.Loss of self respect and pride. 

5. Withholding the child from experiencing 
the value of his own creative effort. 

To help remedy this situation we must discard 

the old term “Seat Work” together with the 

purposeless activity which it represents and 
substitute the term “Independent Study or 

Activity” with all the freedom of mind and 

body which this term implies for self-de- 

velopment. 

> During this period of 
the work should: 

1. Illustrate subject matter of the curriculum. 

2. Start tangent lines of thought for future 

discussion. 


independent activity 


Our “Thirty-Five Maximum” in the March 


issue, in which we discussed the necessity for 


smaller classes in the elementary school, 
brings the following from the Chairman of 
the National Council of Primary Education 
at the University of Missouri. She says: 

“Just as I was about to write you the his- 
tory of the success of our Primary Council 
meeting, the “Sierra Educational News” ar- 
rives with your most timely topic on the 
first page. I am exceedingly glad that you 
have sounded this note. Please keep harping 
upon it until you make an impression upon 
the people. It will take considerable harping, 
I am sure, but I wish the school people 
would, during Children’s Year, which is to 
begin April 6th, urge better school facilities 
especially for the little folks. 

“Many members who were not present at 
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.Be simple and definite. 

.Be preceded by sufficient directions from 
the teacher to develop the child’s power 
to handle the situation alone. 

.Be self corrective or checked by the 
teacher. 
3e the child’s real problem demanding of 
him his best thought and most sincere 
effort. 

. Be allotted the right amount of time. 

a It may be continuous for several periods 
or until problem ceases to contain edu- 
cational development and activity for 
the child. 

.In many cases suggest and aid a continua- 

tion of activity outside the classroom. 

a For play ground. 

b For leisure time at home. 

.Not to be confined to work at the desk 

or even to the classroom but should include 
activities and excursions out of doors. 

.Should give opportunity for contribution 
of materials from the home:—boxes, 
spools, cloth, paper, pictures, nature ma- 
terials, etc. 

f. When the teacher realizes the possibilities 
within these periods of Independent <Activ- 
ity and exercises wise administration in con- 
nection with them we can expect: 

1. The forming of right habits of concen- 
tration, careful and accurate work, ideals 
of faithful accomplishment, independence 
and originality of thought, careful organ- 
ization and use of time. 
.A keen interest in school 
action between factors in 
school. 


life and inter- 
home life and 


.A right sense of social cooperation, 
.A right valuation of self, and pride in ac- 
complishment. 


5. An appreciation of creative effort. 
MARION BARBOUR 
ANNA E. SWAINSON 


State Normal School 
Los Angeles. 


the Atlantic City meeting have written about 
the need for smaller classes 
periences. 


and their ex- 
One woman, a teacher in Cripple 
Creek, told how it was in the rush days for 
a while, I am sure it was almost a year, 
when she had over 200 beginners in her 
class. Another woman who had taught pri- 
mary School for 32 years has never had less 
than 50 children in the room and often over 
60. If we could only make people understand 
what this means, I am sure there would be 
some response. The response to the various 
calls for help in the way of Liberty Bonds, 
Y. M. C. A, and Red Cross funds, has in- 
spired me with the hope that the people will 
hear our call if we only make it impressive 
enough. I shall quote your article and hope 
you wil] continue to emphasize this point.” 


ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS. 








The National Superintendents’ Convention 





CHAS. C. HUGHES 


Superintendent, 
i CONVENTION was a large and enthusiastic 
one. Ten cities in California sent their 
city Superintendents. [The sentiment expressed 
everywhere seemed to be that we were on 
the brink of a new era for education in the 
schools of the United States. It is recalled 
that when the war broke out the President 
of the United States and all his departments 
looked almost immediately to the public school 
system for assistance, and the call came for 
help in those things which tradition and con- 
ventional teaching had placed in the category 
of “fads and fancies.” There was a demand 
that the children of the schools become pro- 
ducers, that they be used to spread throughout 
their communities the school garden idea, in 
order that the homes might produce more for 
local consumption. They were called upon to 
use their manual training shops to help in the 
preparation of the soldier for his equipment 
for efficient service. This has set the leaders 
to thinking just where the value of modern 
education might be put, and whether they may 
not have been mistaken in assuming that fixed 
academic training, much of it in dead, past, 
material, could be translated into terms of 
living. 

Then, too, we have been’ confronted 
and cencerned with a great cosmopolitan pop- 
ulation which composes our country—a _ prob- 
lem that may grow greater after the war. We 
must Americanize our schools, create a system 
peculiar to a nation made up of many races, 
a system which will amalgamate into one great 
race—one great democracy—all these different 
types. We have been imitators too long. We 
must create American schools, schools peculiar 
to our citizenship and our conditions, schools 
that will really be the foundation on which a 
true democracy can be built. We must teach 
our foreigners to speak the English language, 
and know what our government is and what it 
means. That means, too, that we must create 
community centers in all our buildings, partic- 
ularly for immigrants, where we may gather 
together with them and aid in their civic de- 
velopment. 


Universal or continuous education must be 
given attention, not only to inculcate demo- 
cratic principles, but to give anywhere and 
everywhere through life, the opportunity to 
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those who inadvertently or wilfully, lost the 
opportunity in youth. We cannot, for the 
sake of the future of democracy, put up a bar 
at a given age and say “Since you did not 
accept schooling when the opportunity was 
offered, you are forever lost to its values.” The 
true educational system of the future will open 
up opportunities for adult training, in and out 
of public school buildings. 

We must broaden our technical and manual 
training activities. Much more attention must 
be given to health and physical education, in 
both the elementary grades and the high 
schools. Our people have been appalled by the 
lack of physical fitness of the youth of the 
land. When our great country came into the 
war to stand as the protector of Democratic 
principals, when it was awakened from its 
wonderful but peaceful growth, and found it- 
self a nation that must fight, the call was 
more for physically strong men than intellec- 
tual, for men who could produce, men who 
could think. And so a system that lies at 
the foundation of democracy must create the 
men and women who will save the institution 
when it is in danger, and which must produce 
thinkers and producers, and men and women 
who are physically fit. 

There was a sentiment that our school equip- 
ment should be used more, that we should have 
all-year-round schools; that in the long sum- 
mer vacations the school buildings should be 
open, in order to give those who must stay 
at home, an opportunity to be busy in pleas- 
urable and profitable work. Much was said 
about the quality and education of the teachers 
who should do the work, and it was agreed 
that none but the best should be employed, 
and that their pay should be commensurate 
with their ability. 

The National government should be called 
upon to give greater attention and more sup- 
port to the public schools and to put them 
upon a national basis after the war, as well 
as at the present time, when they are being 
used to help with the war. Our national gov- 
ernment has not yet recognized the true value 
of the public school system in making a 
democracy. 













































































































































































Army Life for the Teacher 


[Of the many letters that reach our desk from “Our own” men and women in the service, one 
from Capt. Delbert Brunton, formerly principal of the Fullerton High School and Jr. College, is of 


more than usual interest. 
left at home and an 


In the personal portion of his letter he speaks of the wife and five children 
“old, old mother back in Kansas.” 


He hopes to be at the front soon and says he will be able to live a “richer life and be a better 


teacher” for his experiences. 


world.—Ebptrror.] 
Camp Lewis, Wn. 

A KIND FRIEND sent me her used copies of 

the Sierra Educational News for January 
and February. What a world of recollections 
they have brought me! For 18 years I have 
been a teacher in the public schools. For 12 
years I the schools of Cal- 
ifornia. So busy has been my life in the army 
that old life seemed far away and my 
former experiences, as I fleetingly recalled them, 
seemed but a life, 
I have read with avidity 
the whole of the two issues, not even over- 
looking the familiar I found 
the with whom I 
have associated in conventions and in the Coun- 
cil of Education. I read interest their 
discussions of the ever present school prob- 
lems and noted with pleasure the evidently 
honest attempts to solve the problems that now 
confront the nation. Without a doubt my old 
comrades are working with might and main 
to do their part. I admire them for their 
honest efforts. The reading of 


have worked in 


the 


brief tale of someone’s 


but scarcely my own. 


advertisements. 


names of men and women 


with 


these two 


copies of our excellent journal has awakened 


in me an intense desire to again enter the 
ranks of teachers and help in solving the big- 
gest job this country has before it—Education 
for Democracy. 

I ask myself why I left that work to engage 
in my present work. I have sought honestly 
for the correct answer and I believe I have it. 
A man past 40 cannot lightly leave his chosen 
profession, bid farewell to his wife and children 
and engage in the hazardous occupation of 
I assure you it cost a deal of thinking 
and balancing of values to come to the deter- 
mination to enlist. As I toil away at the 
business of teaching my men to fight, I have 
time to value what I am missing and it looks 
bigger and more important the more I look at it. 

3ut I did not lunge into this without due 
consideration. I 


war. 


out and all 
Along with my own 
children, I thought of the mothers and daugh- 
ters and little children of ravaged*France and 
3elgzium and Servia and Poland. I thought 
of the victims of the Lusitania. Back of it 


thought it all 
the possible consequences. 


: The many friends of Mr. 
It is such loyalty and patriotism as shown by Mr. Brunton 


3runton will read with interest the following. 
that is to win the war and save the 


all I could see the sinister purpose of that 
devilish coterie of Huns to enslave the world, 
to ravage the fair lands and despoil their 
I have been a civics teacher for 18 
years and have sought to instil patriotism and 
all its virtues into my pupils. I have sought 
to practice what I taught and here was the 
greatest opportunity of my life to do it. Our 
President called for educated men of good 
physique to offer themselves for the training 
camp. My country called, conscience 
called, and the cause of humanity pleaded. 
Moreover I felt that I would be fighting the 
battle for my own children, for if we do 
not conquer this monster now, the fight must 
be renewed in the next generation. 

I have learned 


peoples. 


my 


many things that will be 
useful to the school when I return. I wish 
every teacher could see our school system from 
this point of view. Here we can see things that 
escaped our view on closer contact. I have 
always been an enthusiast for physical train- 
ing in the public school. When one sees the 
young men coming up for their physical tests 
preparatory to serving their country and finds 
so great a number physically unfit to do this 
elemental civic duty, one wonders what is 
Now that we have a real start in 
physical education, I bespeak the hearty co- 
operation of every patriotic school man and 
woman in the state. It is your civic duty to 
support this work that we may have the sound 
bodies in which to develop the sound minds. 

I do not know what the new courses com- 
prise but I hope they comprise or will soon 
comprise the care of every part of the body. 
Anything less than that is unsatisfactory. When 
once a boy or girl takes an interest in the 
development of the body, the big part of the 
problem is solved. Intelligent, interested di- 
rection will complete the task. Let me impress 
on you, my fellow teachers, that physical train- 
ing is an essential part of a civic education. 
Let this be one of our “War Problems in the 
Schools.” 


the matter. 


DELBERT BRUNTON, 
Capt. Inft. N. A. 
Cc. O. Co. “C” 316, Am. Tn. 
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ee TAXATION MEASURES press for the imme- 
diate attention of all who are interested in 
the welfare of the public schools. This urg- 
ency is due to the passage of Assembly Bill 
1013 now under suspension by referendum, and 
to be passed upon by the voters at the Novem- 
ber election. 

Assembly Bill 1013 is the greatest menace 
that has endangered the schools in the whole 
history of California. It would cripple the 
schools by decreasing their revenues, shorten- 
ing their terms, eliminating much of their work, 
and preventing them from giving to the chil- 
dren that educational advantage and prepara- 
tion which is their rightful heritage. Because 
it does menace the schools, it would force 
school officials and school teachers to organize 
a political machine and go into politics. It 
would array the school department against all 
other departments of the public service and 
likewise would array all other departments of 
the public service against the schools. 

Assembly Bill 1013 was passed without oppo- 
sition on the part of the schools for the follow- 
ing reasons: 


(a) It was not a school bill. 
(b) It was not given publicity. 

(c) Not as many as 3000 people had read 
the Bill when the Governor signed it. 
(d) The school watchers at Sacramento were 

assured by the proponents of the Bill that 


it would help and that it would not harm 
the schools. 


The Bill was hasty legislation and was rushed 
through without proper consideration. The ad- 
vocates of the Bill meant well, but they. did 
not understand the Bill. It is far more drastic 
and inclusive than the majority of its pro- 
ponents thought it was. 

In general the Bill is a tax and a bond limita- 
tion act. It assumes that 5% is the normal 
average yearly increase in population and in 
governmental needs. It abolishes all minimums, 
thus doing away with the common school allow- 
ance of $13.00 and the high school allowance 
of $60.00 per unit of average daily attendance. 
It reaffirms all maximums. 

The Bill fixes a new base for determining 
income. The base is the total amount produced 
during the next preceding year. This amount 
cannot increase more than 5% in the current 
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year, unless it is increased by reason of an 
emergency or urgent necessity allowance made 
by the State Board of Authorization or by the 
affirmative votes of 60% of the voters voting 
at an election called for that purpose. In de- 
termining the base for the succeeding year, it 
eliminates the excess or emergency allowance. 
It gives the State Board of Authorization con- 
trol of bond issues and its effect would be the 
virtual elimination of bond issues. It provides 
for a budget system in determining income and 
expenditure. This provision of the Bill is ex- 
cellent. The Bill will work well in counties that 
do not grow or that retrograde, but in counties 
where growth is rapid, the Bill would be a 
great and growing handicap upon progress in 
every department of the public service, and es- 
pecially in the public school system. The as- 
sumption that 5% is the normal rate of in- 
crease due to all reasons other than those of 
emergency or urgent necessity is not a fair 
assumption. For the ten year period from 1900 
to 1910, California cities made percentage 
growths as follows: 


eee oo a a eee 99% 
IN cosa receecp epee ee 124% 
PR ont oa nce renacate 205% 
oe Pietes os 211% 
REE datnencete aan 232% 


The Bill lumps the entire income of the 
County and allows a 5% increase in the aggre- 
gate. The Boards of Supervisors expend about 
one-half of the money spent by the County. 
School Boards and school districts expend the 
other half. The Board of Supervisors will fix 
the allowances and the tax rates. If economy 
needs to be practiced in any department, the 
Board of Supervisors would practice it upon the 
schools rather than upon their own departments, 
if they act in harmony with human nature, 
and it is reasonable to think that they would 
act according to human nature, being human 
beings themselves. 

If the Bill is approved by the people and be- 
comes the law of the State, it will force school 
officials and school teachers to organize and to 
attempt to control Boards of Supervisors and 
State Legislatures. Twenty thousand teachers 
and school officials would constitute a very 
effective political machine. Having obtained 
political power, they would be reluctant to re- 
linquish it. Any bill that forces an organization 
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of that kind is a bad bill. In view of these 
considerations, what ought to be done? 

Ist: A substitute bill 
which would 


should be framed 
retain all of the good features 
of Assembly Bill 1013, and would eliminate all 
of its bad features and would give a real tax 
limitation act, which would apply in a fair and 
equitable way to the schools by themselves and 
to the 
themselves. 

2nd: It will be necessary to submit this sub- 
stitute bill as an initiative measure. 

3rd: It will be to secure at least 
105,000 signatures to the initiative petition. 

4th: It will be necessary to make a fight to 
defeat Assembly Bill 1013 and to carry the sub- 
stitute measure. 

sth: “This 
measure by 


other departments of the county by 


necessary 


must be done in a 


large 
teachers, 
Associations, 
and other organizations who have the welfare 
of the schools as their chief object. 

6th: It will be necessary to raise a campaign 
fund of approximately $9000.00 or 50c per 
teacher. 

A committee of 15 appointed by the President 
of the Council of Education, has been at work 
since the lst of an endeavor to 
prepare the proper kind of a substitute bill. In 
this effort it has been ably assisted by Mr. 
Herbert W. Clark, Secretary of the California 
Tax-Payers’ Association and Honorable Clyde 
L. Seavey, of the State Board of Control, both 
of whom were the chief advocates of A. B. 1013 
from the beginning. 

7th: Not later than the middle of May, the 
work of securing the necessary signatures must 
be accomplished. To accomplish this work, it 
will be necessary to have the whole hearted and 
unreserved co-operation of the teaching force 
and of the school officials of the entire State of 
California. MARK KEPPEL, Chairman. 


very 
school 
Parent-Teachers’ 


school officials, 


women’s clubs, 


January in 





[During the last several months the Committee 
has held numerous meetings both at the Bay and 
in the south. Messrs. Clark and Seavey have been 
in regular attendance, and Mr. Dixon of the Board 
Too 
much cannot be said of the spirit of sacrifice in 
time and money shown by our entire Committee. 
It is hoped and expected that every teacher in the 
State will carefully the initiative measure 
appearing on the following page and will lend 
necessary assistance in securing the neftessary signa- 
tures to the petitions, and in having the measure 
enacted into law at the polls—EpiTor.] 


of Control has rendered valuable assistance. 


study 
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To the Teachers, School Officials, and 


School Patrons of California: 


The Committee of 15 appointed by Presi- 
dent Cox of the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion to prepare a substitute bill for A. B. 1013, 
and to have the substitute bill submitted to a 
vote of the electors by initiative petition at 
the November, 1918, election, has completed 
the bill. The Committee reported to the 
Council of Education at its meeting on April 
13, 1918, at Oakland, and this report 
unanimously approved by the Council. 

The Committee appeals to all teachers 
and school officials of California to assist in 
this work. The Committee estimates that a 
campaign fund of $9000.00 is needed, and 
contribution of 50c from _ each 
teacher to be paid to the principals of the 
various schools, acting under the direction of 
the superintendent of schools, and to be re- 
mitted to the Treasurer of the Committee, 
Prof. W. W. Tritt, 30th Street Intermediate 
School, Los Angeles, at the earliest possible 
time. The Committee requests each teacher 
and each school official to circulate at least 
one petition, and to secure all possible signers. 


was 


solicits a 


Necessary literature and petition blanks will 
be furnished to each teacher and school offi- 
cial as quickly as the same can be printed and 
distributed. The Committee hopes to have 
everything on its way not later than May 4, 
and to have all petitions signed on or before 
May 15, and filed with the County Clerk, or 
with the Registrar of Voters, as the case may 
be, on May 15, 1918. There are about 12,000 
school officials and about 18,000 teachers. If 
each one will do his part, the work of secur- 
ing an ample number of signers can be com- 
pleted easily and quickly. 

After the substitute bill has been‘ placed 
upon the ballot, it will be necessary to make 
a strong campaign to secure the adoption of 
the substitute measure, and to defeat A. B. 
1013. The substitute bill establishes a budget 
system, provides for proper tax limitation, 
and safeguards the interests of the public 
schools. The substitute bill makes average 
daily attendance the basis to be used in de- 
termining school income. 

This is the time for united, 
enthusiastic effort. 


earnest, and 


The proposed initiative measure is printed 
in full in this issue of the News, thus giving 
it a publicity that could be had in no other 
way. MARK KEPPEL, 














Initiative Measure to Be Submitted Directly 
to the Electors 


The Attorney General has summarized the proposed act as follows: 


[This space was reserved for the Summary of the Bill. At the moment of 


going to press, the Attorney General was still at work upon the Summary. The 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 

COUNTY OF——————— :—ss. 

To the Honorable Secretary of State of the State 
of California: 

We, the undersigned, registered, qualified electors 
of the State of California, residents of ..................... on 
County, present to the Secretary of State this peti- 
tion, and request that a proposed law, as hereinafter 
set forth, be submitted to the people of the State of 
California for their approval or rejection, at the 
next ensuing general election, or as provided by 
law. The proposed law is as follows: 

An Act to regulate and limit the amount that may 
be produced by tax levies made by the governing 
bodies of political subdivisions of this State and 
to repeal all acts and parts of acts in conflict with 
this act. 

The People of the State of California do enact 
as follows: 

SECTION 1. (a) For the purposes of this act 
the term “political subdivision” shall mean, refer to 
and include counties, cities, towns, and all other 
subdivisions of this State, which have or shall 
hereafter have power to make tax levies; the term 
“governing body” shall mean, refer to and include 
the body, board, commission or council, by what- 
ever name the same may be designated in legisla- 
tive act or freeholders’ charter, which has and exer- 
cises the power of a political subdivision to levy 
taxes therein; the term “district board” shall mean, 
refer to and include each board or body (other than 
the governing body of a political subdivision) 
charged by law with the regulation or control in 
whole on in part of governmental, educational or 
other public affairs in any district within a political 
subdivision; the term “district levy” or “district 
levies” or “district tax levies’ shall mean, refer to 
and include such tax levies as are or may be made 
only within a district within a political subdivision 
for school purposes; the term “school purposes” 
shall mean, refer to and include any and all means, 
other than county free libraries, for the promotion 
or advancement of education or for the providing 
or improving of facilities or equipment therefor: 
and the term “year” shall mean and refer to fiscal 
year. 

(b) The amount produced in a preceding year 
or the amount to be produced in a current or an 
ensuing year by tax levies by the governing body 
of any political subdivision, for purposes other than 
school purposes, shall be ascertained by multiplying 
the total assessed taxable value of each district 
within such subdivision by the total rate of tax 
levied or to be levied in such district, and the sum 
of these products shall be taken as the amount 
produged or to be produced in such political sub- 
division, and the same procedure shall be followed 
to ascertain the amount produced or to be produced 

general levies for school purposes; and the 
nount produced or to be produced by district tax 


heading will appear in the Bill when circulated for signatures—Editor.] 


levies by a governing body shall be ascertained by 
multiplying the assessed taxable value of such dis- 
trict by the total rate of tax levied or to be levied 
therein; provided that from the amount produced, 
as so ascertained, there shall be deducted the 
amount by which the production of any interest or 
bond levy will be decreased in the current year by 
reason of the payment, in whole or in part, of 
bonds of a subdivision or district prior to the time 
of levying taxes therein for such current year, and 
the remainder shall be taken as the amount pro- 
duced. 

Sec. 2. In every case in which a maximum limit 
upon the rate of any tax levy permitted, directed 
or authorized to be made by the governing body 
of any political subdivision it now or may hereafter 
be prescribed by legislative act or freeholders’ 
charter, such maximum limit shall remain as so 
prescribed, and in no event shall this act be con- 
strued, either in whole or in part, to permit the 
governing body of any political subdivision to make 
a levy of taxes for any purpose at a rate higher 
than the rates prescribed in this section. 

Sec. 3. Not less than sixty days before the day 
prescribed by legislative act or freeholders’ charter 
for the governing body of a political subdivision to 
fix the rates of taxes to be levied therein, each 
officer thereof, and not later than July 25th in 
each year, each district board as hereinafter pro- 
vided, shall file with the governing body, in dupli- 
cate and upon a form or forms to be prescribed as 
hereinafter provided, a statement showing the in- 
come and expenditures of his or its office or dis- 
trict, for the last two fiscal years immediately pre 
ceding, the estimated amount of money needed for 
the current fiscal year for each and every purpose 
with which such office or board is legally concerned, 
and such other information as the said form or 
forms may call for. A statement filed by a district 
board shall also contain the rate of levy of each 
district tax desired or proposed for such district. 
Such statements so filed as aforesaid shall be used 
by the governing body for the purpose of making 
up the budget of its political subdivision for the 
current fiscal year. Each district board of school 
trustees shall first file its statement with the Super 
intendent of Schools of the County within fifteen 
days after the close of its schools for the school 
year, and within ten days after receiving the same 
the Superintendent shall file it with the proper 
governing body accompanied by such corrections or 
recommendations as he may deems advisable. If 
the estimated amount to be produced by district tax 
levies in any year exceeds the amount produced by 
district levies during the preceding year per unit 
of average daily attendance, the facts showing the 
necessity therefor shall be clearly stated in the 
statement together with the estimated amount of 
excess deemed to be needed. 

Sec. 4. A State Board of Authorization is hereby 
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created for the purpose of determining whether an 
emergency or urgent necessity exists which will 
authorize a political subdivision to make tax levies 
that well produce an amount greater than the 
amounts limited by sections six and seven; to pre- 
scribe the forms mentioned in section three; and to 
have such other powers and duties as are herein- 
after vested therein. The members of the said 
board shall be the State Controller, the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, the chairman of the 
State Board of Equalization, a member of the 
State Board of Control to be designated by the 
Governor, and one other person in the employ of 
the State to be appointed by the Governor. The 
members of the State Board of Authorization shall 
organize annually by electing a chairman and a 
secretary from their own number. 

Sec. 5. Not less than thirty-five days prior to 
the time prescribed by legislative act or freeholders’ 
charter for the governing body of a political sub- 
division to determine upon and fix the rates of 
tax levies therein, such governing body shall file 
with the State Board of Authorization a copy of the 
statement theretofore filed with it by each officer 
and district board, as required by section three, and 
also, upon such form or forms as the State Board 
of Authorization may prescribe, the budget of such 
political subdivision for the current fiscal year. 
Such budget shall show the income and expendi- 
tures of such political subdivision for the last two 
fiscal years immediately preceding, the estimated 
expenditures for each and every purpose for the 
current fiscal year, an estimate of income for the 
current fiscal year from sources other than taxa- 
tion, the rate of each tax proposed to be levied for 
such current year, and such other facts and infor- 
mation as the State Board of Authorization may 
from time to time require. 

Sec. 6. No governing body of any political sub- 
division shall in any year make tax levies, for pur- 
poses other than sihool purposes, or for the pay- 
ment of interest on bonds and to redeem bonds 
authorized by vote of the electors, which, in the 
aggregate, will produce an amount more than five 
per cent in excess of the amount produced by tax 
levies made thereby for all purposes other than 
school purposes, and interest and principal of 
bonded debt, during the year immediately preced- 
ing, except as hereinafter provided; and no govern- 
ing body of any such subdivision shall in any yess 
make levies of taxes for school purposes which, i 
the aggregate, will produce an amount or monmane 
greater than the amounts limited by section seven, 
except as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 7. Except as provided in section nine, no 
governing body of a political subdivision may in a 
current year make county tax levies for elementary, 
secondary, or other school purposes which will pro- 
duce, per unit of average daily attendance, for 
either of such classes ot purposes an amount more 
than five per cent greater than the aggregate 
amount produced therefor per unit of average daily 
attendance, by tax levies in the year preceding; 
provided, in any event the minimum amount to be 
produced by the county school tax levy provided for 
in sections 1817 and 1818 of the Political Code 
shall not be less than the minimum therein pre- 
scribed, nor shall the minimum amount to be pro- 
duced by the high school tax provided for in sec- 
tion 1764 of the Political Code be less than the 
minimum therein prescribed. 

And, except as provided in said section’ nine, no 
governing body may in any year make district 
levies in any school district for kindergarten, ele- 
mentary, secondary, or other school purposes which 
will produce, per unit of average daily attendance, 
for either of such classes of purposes in the dis- 
trict in which they are made an amount more than 
five per cent greater than the aggregate amount 
produced therefor, per unit of average daily attend- 
ance, by district levies in the same district in the 
year preceding. Provided, however, if no district 
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levy or levies were made during the preceding year 
for either of such classes of purposes, no greater 
amount may be produced by levies for either of 
such classes of purposes than the amount deter- 
mined by the governing body of the political sub- 
division in which such school district is situate. 

The amount of tax produced per unit of average 
daily attendance for either of such classes of pur- 
poses as in this section provided, shall be deter- 
mined by dividing the total county or district 
levy for any such purpose for the year, as the 
case may be, by the total average daily attendance 
of the previous year, in such class in such county 
or district. 

Sec. 8. The State Board of Authorization shall 
examine such budgets, proposed tax levies, and 
other matter filed as required by section five, and 
after public hearing thereon, shall approve the 
proposed tax levies if the amounts the same 
will produce will not exceed the amounts limited 
by sections six or seven, as the case may be; 
otherwise it shall disapprove such proposed levies, 
giving its reasons therefor, and return them and 
the budget to the proper governing body to be 
corrected and revised by it, in accordance with the 
reasons given, to the end that the amounts that 
will be produced thereby shall not exceed the 
amounts limited by said sections six or seven. No 
taxes shall be collected under any levy or levies 
made by the governing body of a political subdivis- 
ion until after such levy or levies shall have been 
approved or corrected and revised as in this sec- 
tion required. 

Sec. 9. In case of emergency or urgent 
necessity which, in the judgment of a governing 
body requires the making of tax levies which, in 
the aggregate, will produce an amount or amounts 
greater than the amounts limited by sections six 
or seven, such fact shall be set forth jn the form 
of a special request, containing a description of 
such emergency or urgent necessity together with 
a statement of the amount in dollars of the de- 
sired excess, and filed with the State Board of 
Authorization. As soon as may be and not more 
than fifteen days after receiving such special re- 
quest, the State Board of Authorization shall pub- 
licly hear and determine the same under such rules 
as it may prescribe. If the State Board of Author- 
ization shall be of the opinion that such emergency 
or urgent necessity exists, it shall so declare specif- 
ically by order sent to the governing body with 
which such special request originated, and upon the 
entering of such order in its minutes the governing 
body shall have power to make tax levies which, 
in the aggregate, will produce such excess amount 
or any part thereof; if it shall not be of such 
opinion, it shall so state, giving its reasons there- 
for; and its decision shall be final unless changed 
by the voters as provided in section ten. Upon 
written request of a County Superintendent of 
Schools the said State Board of Authorization 
shall also review the facts presented in any state- 
ment or statements of a district board or boards 
and determine therefrom whether or not such facts 
constitute an emergency or urgent necessity in such 
district, and upon receiving written notice of such 
determination the governing body may, in its dis- 
cretion, make district levies in the amount called 
for by such statement or statements. 

The statement submitted by a district board of 
a school district as finally approved by the proper 
governing body shall constitute the budget for such 
district and all the terms and amounts thereof shall 
be binding upon such district and district board, 
unless, upon written request of such district board, 
the County Superintendent of Schools shall consent 
to changes not affecting the total amount thereof. 

It is expressly provided that all levies of taxes 
necessary to pay the interest on bonds and to re- 
deem bonds authorized by vote of the electors and 
all school district taxes for any other purpose 
authorized by vote of the electors shall not be 
subject to any of the restrictions of this act, but 
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such levies shall be made by the governing body 
of the political subdivision in addition to the levies 
provided for in this act. 

Sec 10. Within tén days after the date of the 
order of decision of the State Board of Authoriza- 
tion, on any special request filed as required in the 
preceding section, a petition may be filed with the 
clerk or recording officer of the governing body of 
the political subdivision affected thereby, asking 
that a special election be called by such governing 
body to determine the question of whether such 
order or decision shall stand as final. If said 
petition is signed by not less than fifteen per cent 
of the electors of such subdivision, resident there- 
in for the period requisite to enable them to vote 
at a general election, the governing body with which 
the same is filed shall call the special election 
therein requested by publishing notice thereof in a 
daily paper, published in such subdivision, for five 
consecutive days, before the same is held. If no 
daily paper is published therein, such notice shall 
be posted in at least fifty of the most public places 
in such subdivision for at least five consecutive 
days before the day of the election. Such notice 
must specify the time, place or places, and the pur- 
pose of said special election and the hours during 
which the polls will be kept open. Said election 
shall be conducted in accordance with the general 
election-laws of this State, where applicable and not 
in conflict therewith. The ballots shall contain the 
question, “Shall (naming the polit- 
ical subdivision) make tax levies in the year 
(naming the fiscal year) which will produce_....... 
, dollars, (naming in words and figures the 
total sum desired to be produced, including the 
exact amount of increase requested of the Board 
of Authorization, in excess of the amount produced 
in the year immediately preceding) more than the 
amount produced by all tax levies in the year 

(naming the last preceding fiscal year).” 
Under said question there shall be printed two 
squares one above the other. Above the first 
square there shall be printed the word “yes,” and 
above the second the word “no.” Each voter shall 
indicate his vote by marking or stamping a cross 
(X) in the proper square. Every elector resident 
within the political subdivision for the period requi- 
site to enable him to vote at a general election 
shall be entitled to vote at the election herein pro- 
vided for. The votes cast shall be canvassed as ex- 
peditiously as is practicable and if a majority of the 
votes cast shall be in the affirmative, the governing 
body of the subdivision in which the election was 
held shall have power to make tax levies for the 
ensuing year which, in the aggregate, will produce 
the amount stated on the ballots or any part 
thereof in excess of the amount produced during 
the year preceding; but if the number of votes 
cast in the affirmative shall be less than a majority 
of all the votes cast at such election, the govern- 
ing body shall not have such power. Such ‘elec- 
tion must be held within fifteen days after the 
filing of a proper petition therefor. The result 
of such election, with a statement of the total 
number of votes cast and the total number of 
affirmative and negative votes, shall be forthwith 
recorded in the minutes of the governing body and 
certified to the Board of Authorization. Tax 
levies made pursuant to the decision of an election 
held as provided in this paragraph shall not require 
approval by the State Board of Authorization. 

Sec. 11. During the first year after the boundar- 
ies of any political subdivision are changed to. in- 
clude or exclude in whole or in part property 
theretofore included in another political subdivision, 
no greater amount may be produced, for purposes 
other than school purposes, by tax levies upon prop- 
erty within such new boundaries than the amount 
produced, for purposes other than school purposes, 
by tax levies thereon in the year immediately pre- 
ceding, plus five per cent, without special request 


ana authorization as provided in section nine 
hereof. 


Sec. 12. If the facts presented by a governing 
body or district board in support of a special re- 
quest or appeal show, in the opinion of the State 
Board of Authorization, that the emergency, by 
such body or board claimed to exist, will last for 
not more than one year, such opinion shall be 
stated in the order provided tor in section nine, 
and the increase or excess, over the normal in- 
crease permitted by sections six and seven, to ve 
levied in the current year, after special request 
filed, or after election as provided in section ten, 
shall be excluded in determining the normal 
amount that may be produced thereafter: otherwise 
such increase or excess shall be included in deter- 
mining such normal amount. 

Sec. 13. The time, manner, form, contents of and 
procedure on special applications and requests to 
the State Board of Authorization under this act 
shall be prescribed by the said Board in harmony 
with the provisions of this act, and all rules or 
orders prescribing the same may be modified or 
amended at any time. In the event any order is 
made by the State Board of Equalization under the 
provisions of section three thousand seven hundred 
five of the Political Code. the State Board of 
Authorization shall have power by order, in the 
event it deems it advisable so to do, to change any 
time requirement of this act as to adjust the per- 
formance of duties under this act by governing 
bodies, and the petitioning for, publication of no- 
tice for, holding of, and certification of the results 
of elections held hereunder to meet any change 
of time authorized by the State Board of Equaliz- 
ation, as aforesaid. 

Sec. 14. This act shall 
and to tax levies made by the governing bodies 
thereof. Provided, any other political subdivision 
may by resolution of its governing body declaring 
its intention so to do, subject such political subdi- 
vision and such governing body to all the terms, 
conditions, limitations and requirements hereof by 
filing a certified copy of such resolution with the 
State Board of Authorization. From and after the 
filing with the State Board of Authorization of a 
certified copy of the resolution herein provided for, 
the governing body so passing the same and its 
political subdivision shall be subject in all respects 
and particulars to the provisions, conditions, re- 
quirements and limitations.of this act. 

Sec. 15. This act, and any part hereof, may be 
amended or repealed by the Legislature. 

Sec. 16. The people of the State of California 
hereby declare that they would have adopted and 
passed this act and each section, sub-section, sen- 
tence, clause, and phrase hereof, irrespective of the 
fact that any one or more sections, sub-sections, 
sentences, clauses or phrases, be declared unconsti- 
tutional: therefore, if any section, sub-section, sen- 
tence, clause or phrase of this act is for any rea- 
son held to be unconstitutional, such decision shall 
not affect the validity of the remaining portions of 
this act. 

Sec. 17. All acts and parts of acts in conflict 
with this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 18. It is hereby declared to be the intention 
of the people of the State of California that if an 
act entitled “An Act to regulate and limit the 
amount that may be produced by tax levies in the 
aggregate by political subdivisions of this State, 
creating a State Board of Authorization, providing 
for the making and filing of budgets by such sub- 
divisions, and repealing all acts and parts of acts 
in conflict with this act,” passed by the Legisla- 
ture in 1917, approved May 31, 1917, and delayed 
from going into effect by referendum petition filed 
in the office of the Secretary of State on July 26, 
1917, and which will be voted on at the same time 
as this act, shall be approved by the electors, and 
if this act shall also be approved by the electors, 
and if any provision or provisions of the said meas- 
ures conflict, then and in such event the provisions 
of this initiative measure shall prevail. 
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Maypole Dance with the Victrola, Community Day, 
State Normal School, Florence, Alabama. 


; Do you know that 
The Victrola and Victor Records 


furnish the best music for plays, festivals and pageants for May Day, Field Day and all closing exercises, 
indoor and outdoor? 
Are you giving an outdoor fcte? Use the Victrola. There are records for 100 Games and Dances. 
Are you planning an Eighth Grade or High School Commencement? Teach your songs with the 
Victrola, saving time and securing correct singing. Let the Victrola furnish your incidental music with 
orchestra, band, violin, cello, harp, etc. 
Are you giving Shakespeare’s “A Midsummer-Night’s Dream”? If so, use the exquisite music of 


Mendelssohn, The following selections are not only used in giving the play, but are also freely inter- 
preted by the younger children in mimetic play: 


A Midsummer-Night’s Dream Song (from Act II)—““You 
14 —Overture Victor Concert See Spotted Snakes” 

Neti Orchestra ee Victor Women’s Chorus 

: ActI hiladelphia Sym- ; (After Act IV) 
12 in.$1.50 phony Orchest 12 in.$1.00 Pryor’s Band 
Intermezzo (After Act II) (Hermia Loses Her Way, and the 

35527 Hard Men Enter) Victor Concert Orchestra 

2 in.$1.25 ) Nocturne (After Act III) (The four Athenians are put to sleep 

by the magic flower of Puck) Victor Concert Orchestra 


74560 — (Play of the Elves) (After 31159 {Yater Ae March 


The following Folk Dances and Singing Games, played by Victor Band, 
are uscful at this season of the year: 


17087 (Maypole Dance (Bluf# 18010 f Sellenger’s Round (Old 
10 in. ~ King Hal) 10 in, English) [English) 
75¢ (Minuet (‘Don Juan"’) 75c (Gathering Peascods (Old 


17761 Come, Let Us Be Joyful 18356 Old Zip Coon (American 
10 j (2) Kulidansen No. 2 10in Country Dance 
~.5* | Seven Pretty Girls Sc Lady of the Lake (Amer- 
(2) The First of May ican Country Dance) 


Suggest to your outgoing class thet they choose as their memorial to the 
school a Victrola XXV. No other gift can furnish so much real pleasure 
and useful service. 


Have you received your copy of the New 1918 Edition of the Graded List? 
If not, see your Victor dealer, or drop a post-card to the 


Victrola XXV, $75 Educational Department 


specially ms ,ufactured 


for School use Victor Talking Machine Co. 
When the Victrola is not in Camden, N. - 


use, the horn can be placed i 
under the instrument safe and ry 
secure from danger, and the 


‘ 7 e A . 

cabinet can be locked to protect C . ) 7 G} a 

it from dust and promiscuous 1 t oO ] a a. ad alts aS 
use by irresponsible people, ‘ 


To insure Victor quaht jamous 
trademark, “Hes Master's Itss on all genuine 
Machine Company 





Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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Notes and Comment 


The Reorganization of the Public School 
System of California is to receive considera- 
tion at the hands of a Committee just ap- 
pointed by the State Board of Education. 
President M. E. Dailey of the State Normal 
School, San Jose, is named Chairman of the 
Committee of 21. A preliminary meeting for 
organization was held on April 13 in Oak- 
land. It is understood that the Committee 
will consider the revision of courses of study 
with a view to eliminating non-essentials, the 
matter of economical school administration 
through a new budget system, and the exten- 
sion of vocational studies. The committee 
consists of: 

S. M. Chaney, Superintendent of Schools, 
Glenn county. 

A. J. Cloud, deputy Superintendent Schools, 
San Francisco. 

Minnie Coulter, principal elementary school, 
Santa Rosa. 

E. Morris Cox, president State Council of 
Education, Oakland, 

Merton E. Hill, principal high school, On- 
tario. 

De: BooP, 


cation, 


Cubberly, Dean School of Edu- 
Stanford. 

Chas. C. Hughes, Superintendent of Schools, 
Sacramento. 

Frederick M. 
Schools, Oakland. 

Mark Keppel, Superintendent Schools, Los 
Angeles county. 

Dr. Alexis F. Lange, Dean School of Edu- 
cation, University of California. 

E. W. Lindsay, Superintendent of Schools, 
Fresno county. 

Dr. Margaret S. McNaught, State commis- 
sioner of elementary schools. 

Dr. E. C. Moore, 
State Normal School. 
Champ S. Price, 
Santa Cruz county. 
Agnes Regan, San Francisco Board of Ed- 

ucation. 
Dr. Albert Shiels, Superintendent Schools, 
Los Angeles city. 
Edwin R. Snyder, 
vocational education. 
Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, Superintendent of 
Schools, San Bernardino county. 
Dr. Thomas B. Stowell, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Southern California. 


Hunter, Superintendent of 


President Los Angeles 


Superintendent Schools, 


State commissioner of 


Will C. Wood, State commissioner of sec- 
ondary schools. 

That schools should spend more money, not 
less, is brought out in the following, under 
caption “How much Money Should We 
Spend” and found in The Nebraska Teacher 
for April. 

“California spent $49.58 per pupil enrolled 
for the education of her children in 1914-1915. 
The same year Nebraska spent $29.86 per 
pupil. Mississippi spent $4.53. Did California 
spend too much or did Mississippi spend too 
little? Which state is the more prosperous, 
do you think? Were you living in Mississippi 
would you be proud of her record of economy 
in school expenditures? California will likely 
spend still more for her schools. So will 
Nebraska and so will Mississippi. Some of 
the men in our national army can neither 
read nor write. There are a good many. Too 
many. Not many of these illiterate men 
came from California. It costs money to edu- 
cate our children, but it pays, and after all 
$49.58 is not much to spend for what a good 
school gives a child in a year.” 


VICTROLAS 


IN THE 


SCHOOLS 


We will gladly demonstrate the 
Victrola in any school. Phone, 
write or call at any of our stores 


Special School Model, $75.00 
Other Models, $20 to $380 


Easy Terms 


Glay & Co. 


PIANOS PIANOLAS 
Kearny and Sutter Sts San Francisco 
Fourteenth and Clay Sts. Oakland 
Ninth and J Sts Sacramento 
Ge I ME cb wee cccdectces Stockton 
J and Merced Sts. Fresno 
190-192 South First St. 

Sixth and Morrison Sts......... 
Third Avenue at Pine 
928-30 Broadway 

_ 808-810 Sprague Ave. 


Sherman, 





Every Month There is a big 


of Teachers by Sickness, Accident 


new draft and Quarantine. 


Every month this summer thousands of Teachers 
will be called upon to bear additional burdens of 
expense, at a time when there is ne income to 
offset it. 

Thousands of Teachers will pay the penalty of 
unpreparedness, by having their plans ruined, their 
savings swept away and their next years’ work 
mortgaged. 


T. C. U. Teachers } ew) AD) 
May Claim Exemption our eo ie 


The draft of Sickness, Accident and Quarantine ) t 
has no terrors for T. C. U. Teachers. They are et and Time Are iy 
able to claim exemption from severe financial loss ‘i a . 
by enrollment in the T. C. U. 0 ur h . E 

When your name is called, will you be prepared byt eac er oa} 1X ts: 
to claim T. C. U. exemption? It’s the only way 
to be safe, as thousands of Teachers will testify. 


These California Teachers Have Been Drafted 
But Were Exempted by the T.C. U. 


a ee ee ee ee ee 


A Los Angeles, California, teacher writes: ‘I A Bakersfield, Cal., teacher writes: ‘I thank 
received your check in full settlement of you most heartily for the check received so 
my claim for la grippe and laryngitis for promptly in payment of my claim. 
which I wish to thank you, not atone for “A teacher has no better friend than the 
the promptness in adjustment of the claim T. C. U., especially during vacation when she 
after it was presented, but for the fairness is on expense instead of on salary. This 
as well. is the second time during vacation that the 
“From what I know of the T. C. U. it T. C, U. has cheerfully and promptly aided 
seems to be an excellent insurance for teach- me in the payment of a physician's bills, 
ers for the reason that sickness in vacation and it surely gives one a feeling of protection 
is given credit for as well as that during to know that if illmess, accident or quar 
school time. antine stops one’s salary, the T. C. U. stands 
ready to give aid.” 


A Claremont, Cal., teacher writes: ‘When A Pomona, Cal., teacher writes: ‘I 
the matter of health insurance was broached state that I greatly 
to me a year ago, I did not consider it and promptness with 


seriously, for in several years’ teaching ex- claims. I would not think of teaching with- 


wish to 
appreciate the fairness 
which you settle my 


perience I had missed school only two or out holding a policy 
three days. One of my friends, however, - * 
persuaded me to join the T. C, U. I have 

had occasion to congratulate myself twice 

this year that I did so. 

“T confess that when I made my first 4 
claim I felt annoyed at the thought that I Another Los Angeles teacher writes: “It is |#* 
should probably have to go through a great with pleasure that I endorse the T. Cc. U. en 
deal of red tape. To my surprise, however, as a friend in need, most fair in their bus- k 
there was no red tape and my claim was iness dealings with their patrons, very prompt a 
paid cheerfully and with gratifying prompt- in attending to claims for illness, as I know en 
ness. The second time I was ill I met with from recent experience, and altogether the 
the same courteous. treatment. I unhesi- best proposition in insurance for illness that NE | 
tatingly recommended the T. C. U.” I have looked into.” 


i 


in your company.” 


t 


Every Teacher in America : 
(not now protected) owes it to herself or himself to fully investigate the question 0 A 
enrollment in the T. C. U. No matter where you live, or where you teach, sign th 4 


Coupon and send it in for full information. It places you under no obligation whatevete « 


Teachers Casualty Und 
540 T. C. U. Bldg., 





Whatthe T.C.U. 
Will DoFor You 


Surely you must be interested in know- 
ing what the Teachers Casualty Under- 
writers will do for you individually. 


FIRST—It will pay you $50 a month, 
> when you are disabled by Sickness or Ac- 
oT cident. (It pays for days—weeks—or 

d He months—whether your salary continues or 
Buarantine fl not: For injury, for twelve months from 
date of disability; for sickness that confines 
you to the house, for six months.) This 
will help you to pay your doctor and your 
nurse, and other bills which come with 
sickness or injuries. This will protect your 
savings account so that you will not have 
to start it all over again. This will keep 
you out of debt. No benefits paid unless 
attended by physician at least once a week. 


SECOND—It will pay you $25 a month, 
for a period of illness that does not confine 
to the house but keeps you from your work. This will pay your board while you get 
land strong. You will not have to overtax your strength by returning to work be- 
you should. 










ane |MHIRD—It will pay you operation benefits, in addition to other Benefits, after policy 
cn tbeen in force one year, as follows: 

am ess, Boil, Felon - - - - $2.00 Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy - - - 15.00 
nds 


Ear, Nose or Throat - - - 5.00 Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydrophobia, Kidney, 
moval of both Tonsils - - - 10.00 Mastoiditis, Tetanus - - - 


OURTH—It will pay you a Hospital Benefit, of 20% increase in monthly sick benefits 
“SB two months when you are confined in an established hospital. 


t ; ‘ 
ess (PIFTH—It will pay you $11.67 a week, when you are quarantined, so that your salary 
im (topped. This insures your income. 


XTH—It will pay you the Following Benefits, instead of monthly Indemnities, if you 
er: 


Been Arm, above elbow - - $85.00 Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or Wrist - $60.00 
- js (axen Arm, below elbow - - 50.00 Dislocated Ankle - - - - - 60.00 
U. ken Leg - - - - - 100.00 Dislocated Knee - - - - - 35.00 
a ken Knee-cap - - - - - 75.00 Surgeon bills for minor accidents not 
a ken Collar-bone - - - - 50.00 to exceed - - - - - ~ 11.67 
the 
that |BEVENTH—It will pay you for Accidental Loss of 
_= in the —- ae Std a ee ae ed a a me Re a 
. First year or five years ifth year e 
r - =  - $1,000 $100.00 $1,500 Free Information Coupon 
fans = = 000 Otte st’egp | To the T.C.U., 540 T.C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
" al i - : ; , I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 
on de'eyes - . 1,000 100.00 1,500 ; ei : : 
er f j 500 50.00 750) tective Benefits. Send me the whole story and 
mn the . Re y 5 500 50.00 750 (| booklet of testimonials. 
teverme eve - - 333 33:33 500 
N@M..n testes eens cdc einen 
@ 
n@writers a ee a 
: (This coupon places the sender under no 
Lincoln, Nebraska | obligation whatever.) 
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THE N.Y. A. 
Dear Fellow Teacher: 

This is an announcement of “Education 
Drive” addressed to you as an _ educator. 
From every part of our state word comes 
that teachers have not been behind the fore- 
most in their response to appeals for Liberty 
Bond, Thrift Stamp, Red Cross and other 
subscriptions. You will continue to support 
these agencies generously, I have no doubt. 
Will you not now respond also to a call in 
the interests of your own profession? It 
needs your help! 

As the war progresses, our schools must 
give increasing assistance to the government 
in every possible way through Red Cross 
work, home garden planting and Thrift Stamp 
saving. At the same time the expert service 
of our best educators is being diverted from 
the immediate work of the schools to direct 
work for the government. This draining 
of the teaching profession of its best must 
not be allowed to lower professional stand- 
ards. There is great danger that this may 
result. It is necessary also to speed up cer- 
tain types of education, especially along 
lines where the government must have a 
steady and efficient output of trained work- 
ers. This calls for the right kind of teach- 
ers, prepared according to a nation-wide plan. 

Immediate steps should be taken to make 
good the present shortage of teachers, to 
forestall a lowering of professional standards, 
to secure the welfare of those now teaching 
against dangerous encroachments upon their 
salaries and consequently upon their effi- 
ciency. Added to these incentives for a na- 
tion-wide concerted action of teachers in 
their own interests should be mentioned the 
following considerations: 


(1) Adult illiterates constitute a menace at 
all times; at this time their presence is 
more than ever sinister; 

(2) In a time of war, health problems ‘and 
recreation problems loom large for all, 
especially for school children; 

(3) Immigration education must be im- 
mediately taken in hand as a matter 
of our own self-preservation: 

Last, and most important, there should be 
national recognition for education at 
once in the only really efficient way; 
namely, by making it co-ordinate with 
the army and the navy; that is, we 
should have a Secretary of ‘Education 

in the President’s Cabinet. 
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Impressed with the seriousness of the out- 
look, the N. E. A. has recently appointed a 
Commission on the National Emergency in 
Education. One of the committees of this 
Commission; namely, that on the “Enlistment 
of the Profession,” has for its immediate work 
the increasing of the membership in the N. 
E. A. To other committees are entrusted 
various problems growing out of present 
conditions and future probabilities. 

France has 110,000 teachers enrolled in 
her National Association. Of the 650,000 
teachers in the United States just 7,898 are 
members of the N. E. A. Is it small wonder 
that the most important phase of our na- 
tional life has never been deemed worthy 
of a place in the national councils when 
teachers value their own profession so 
lightly? 

“Who is going to take the trouble of 
persuading the general public that a more 
liberal allowance ought to be made for teach- 
ers in the public budgets of the nation? The 
initiative and the convincing arguments have 
to come from the teachers. They must sus- 
tain their national organization and _ de- 
velop influence with the general public in 
all parts of the nation, or suffer from lack 
of recognition and from underestimation of 
service.” 

“This is a Professional Setvice-Call to 
every teacher from California.” You are 
asked to respond by taking out a”member- 
ship in the N. E. A. for the year 1918. Such 
membership, if permanent, and it is earnestly 
hoped that you will make it permanent and 
active, secures to you the right to vote, and 
also a copy of the Year Book of the great 
addresses delivered at the N. E. A. The 
active, permanent membership costs $4.00 
for the first year and $2.00 for each suc- 
ceeding year. An associate membership costs 
$2.00 each year. This last secures the Year 
300k of addresses, but precludes voting. 

The membership fees, when collected by 
Superintendents or when sent by individuals, 
should go directly to Mr. J. W. Crabtree, 
Secretary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1400 Massachusetts Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Yours for the good of American Education, 


MRS. SUSAN M. DORSEY, 
Director from California. 
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TWO NOTABLE MEETINGS 
Central Section, C. T. A. 

The Central Section of the 
Teachers’ Association 
20, Zi, 22. 


the Association. 


California 
met at Fresno March 

counties met with 
These held their meetings 
in their respective county seats on the days 
preceding. Owing in part to war conditions 
the programs were unified and every speaker 
regardless of his topic found himself event- 
ually discussing the great 


Several 


war. Patriotism 
was the key-note from first to last. Presi- 
dent William T. Foster of Reed College, who 
has just returned from the Western 
painted in the most graphic word 

the conditions in Europe. Prof. James H. 
3reasted of the University of Chicago dwelt 
upon “The Earliest Internationalism”. Dr. 
J. M. Brewer of the Los Angeles State Nor- 
mal School sounded a note of reality in his 
discussion of vocational education. Supt. 
Fred Hunter of Oakland and Dr. James H. 
Francis of listened 
D. F. 
mak- 


Front, 
pictures 


Los were 


Dr. 


helps in 


Angeles 


to with profit and _ interest. 


Fox of Pasadena 


ing this 


always 
meeting of tremendous _ sig- 
Other speakers included repre- 
sentatives of the State Office, University of 
California, Stanford University and some of 
the best public school talent in the state. 
Among Emerson Bassett, E. 
Morris Cox, H. W. Fairbanks, S. H. Dadis- 
man, W. A. Fitzgerald, W. S. Thomas, E. 
W. Barnhart, J. W. Gilmore, Mark Keppel, 
Edith M. Robison, Mrs. H. A. Kluegel; Com- 
missioners Will C. Wood, Margaret S. Mc- 
Naught, E. R. Snyder, and their associates, 
J. B. Lillard, Miss Alice Loomis, and Clark 
W. Hetherington. 


nificance. 


these, Lee 


Music is always one of the features of the 
Central Section Meeting. Under such lead- 
ers as John Henry Lyons, Arthur Watkins, 
Earl Towner, Miss Josephine Colby, L. W. 
Harvey others of note, there 
were offered instrumental and vocal numbers 
One 
concert by Mr. 
the Fresno 


and musical 


and concert recitals of a high order. 


evening was devoted to a 
Theo. Carl 
Symphony Orchestra. 

The elected as its President, 
Supt. Jerome O. Cross, who has already en- 
trenched himself in the 


in cooperation with 


Association 


entire 
of Fresno. 
Jas. H! Joyce of Los Banos was re-elected Sec- 
As first Vice-President, F. O. Mower 
Sunt.-ia EB. 


favor of the 


school and business population 


retary. 


of Madera was chosen with 


283 


Chenoweth of Kern County as second Vice- 
President. A. M. Symonds was returned to 
the treasurership. For members of the 
Federal Council there were named F. A. 
Boren of Lindsey, the retiring President, E. 
W. Lindsay, Fresno and J. F. Graham, Le- 
noore. 

Of the important resolutions offered was 
one pledging support to the work of the 
Junior Red Cross, Belgian Relief, Y. M. C. 
A. and Y. W. C. A., War Savings and other 
war activities; there was urged the exemp- 
tion from the operation of the Federal In- 
come Tax, of Government Employees, Na- 
tional, State and Municipal, including teach- 
ers. The resolution ratifying the $2 mem- 
bership fee in the association was as follows: 
“Recognizing the increasing importance of 
the California Teachers’ Association, the 
benefits from organization and the necessity 
for sufficient funds to carry forward the nec- 
essary work in school legislation, the devel- 
opment of professional interest and of edu- 
cational propaganda, be it resolved that we 
approve the recent action of the California 
Council of Education in increasing the mem- 
bership fee to $2 and bespeak a unanimous 
support of this change on the part of every 
teacher in the Central Section.” 

The Chairman of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions was W. A. Ferguson of Porterville; the 
Committee on Local 
headed by J. O. Cross. 
deserving of the 


Arrangements was 
President Boren is 
congratulations that 
are pouring in upon him for the success of 
this great meeting. 


many 


Bay Section, C. T. A. 
The Section 


March 25, set a 


meeting, the week of 
standard that 
difficult to eclipse. President Lewis B. Avery 
and Secretary W. L. Glascock, together with 
their associates laid well the foundations of 
a program carried to detailed 
completion through the efforts of William 
John Cooper. The counties of Alameda, 
Marin and Stanislaus and the cities of Oak- 
land, Alameda and Berkeley convened jointly 
at Oakland, while there was put in operation 


Bay 


will be 


which was 


a plan of cooperating institutes such as had 
not before this Napa 
and 
county of San Francisco, the first two hold- 
March and 
the latter the week following the Bay meet- 
ing. The out-of-state speakers included Mrs 


pertained in section, 


County, Sonoma County and the city 


ing meetings the 25, 26, 27 of 





THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


OFFERS ESPECIALLY FOR THE ENGLISH COURSES IN 
THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF CALIFORNIA 


Argumentation and Debate, by Denney, 
McKinney 


The standard text, offering a complete course. 


Practical English for High Schools, by Lewis and Hosic 


The epoch-making text that makes for effective English. 


English Composition, Book One, Enlarged, by Brooks 


Unsurpassed as a clear, practical text for grades nine and ten. 


English Grammar, by Kimball 


Excellent for review. Clear, compact, complete. 


High School Spelling Book, by Leonard and Fuess 


A new and special selection of words for high school needs. 
American Literature, by Halleck 


New English Literature, by Halleck 


Halleck understands how to reach the student of high school ag 
Emphasis and content are up to date. 


Myths of Greece and Rome.. Illustrated, by Guerber 


A real text that makes the study of myths attractive. 


American Poems, by Long 
The standard selections. 


The Short Story, by Matthews 


Presents a discussion of the technique of the short story with ex- 
cellent illustrations. 


The New List of High School Textbooks, Bulletin 3, revised 1918, 
gives the prices at which these texts are offered to high schools 
operating under the new free high school textbook law. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Represented by 
D. J. Sullivan, C. C. Van Liew L. E. Armstrong 
121 Second St., San Francisco 113 Stimson Bldg., Los Angeles 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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Cora Wilson Stewart, President of the Ken- 
tucky [Illiteracy Commission and _ widely 
known as the originator of the Moonlight 

Schools, President Charles R. Van Hise of 
the University of Wisconsin, President Henry 
Suzzallo, University of Washington, Dr. 
James H. Tufts, University of Chicago, Supt. 
H. B. Wilson of Topeka, Kansas, and whose 
contributions on “Motivated School Work” 
have drawn national attention, and Miss 
Jane Addams. The state speakers included 
Supt. Hunter, Mrs. H. A. Kluegel, Charles 
E. Rugh, Dr. John M. Brewer, Pres. James 
A. B. Scherer of Throop College of Tech- 
nology, Dr. W. W. Kemp, Miss Alice Orne 
Hunt of Alameda, Dr. Alexis F. Lange, Supt. 
Mark Keppel, Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, 
Prof. J. B. Sears, Stanford; The State Com- 
missioners of Education and local men and 
women of prominence. 

There were round table and section meet- 
ings in which were considered important 
problems now confronting the nation. In 
both sections and general meetings atten- 


tion was given to the development and con- 
servation of food, to the Junior Red Cross, 


to War Work, to 
Efficiency in School Administration, to so 
re-organizing the courses of study as to 
make them applicable to present day needs. 
There was an abundance of superior orches- 
tral music by numerous school orchestras, in- 
cluding that from the Oakland Technical 
High School under direction of Herman 
Trutner, the John C. Fremont High School 
orchestra directed by A. C. Olker, and the 
Oakland Elementary School Band under the 
direction of Alfred Humphrey. A feature of 
the Association was the “short stories in 
education”, one session being devoted to a 
symposium on Physical Education, Voca- 
tional Guidance, Illiteracy, National Amer- 
icanization, the Socialized School and the 
Educational Outlook. During the convention 
there appeared Signaler Tom Skeyhill, the 
blind Anzac orator and poet who _ spoke 
graphically of his experiences on the battle 
front where he lost his sight. 

Through Chairman A. J. Cloud of the 
Resolutions Committee there were extended 
suitable expressions of appreciation. Ap- 
proval was offered the policy of the Council 
of Education, in its campaign against as- 
sembly’ Bill 1013, increase of the State School 
fund from $15 to $17.50 per unit of average 
daily attendance for schools; 


Savings Economy and 


elementary 
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necessary amendments to ‘Teachers Retire- 
ment Act. A _ strong resolution prevailed 
regarding the $2 membership fee and stating 
approval of “The Recent Action of the 
Council of Education in increasing the mem- 
bership fee to $2.” There was urged a more 
adequate financing of the Department of 
Education of the University of California 
and the appropriation of large sums of money 
to enable the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation to properly do its work. The resolu- 
tions favored the development of a State 
Bureau of Educational Research and Statis- 
tics including a Bureau of Vocational Infor- 
mation and Guidance, this as a department 
of the State Board or in connection with the 
University of California. Modification of 
both elementary and secondary schools was 
asked, that the needs of boys and girls could 
be better met. A careful scrutiny of all 
textbooks that might contain German propa- 
ganda was advised and support pledged to 
the services of the nation in the development 
of all phases of war activity. 

Mr. Avery showed great genius not alone 
as an organizer but in his ability to pre- 
side over a meeting. His admirable work 
will be carried forward next year by Mr. 
William John Cooper, who was elected Pres- 
ident and who showed marked capacity in 
his work this year. Mr. W. L. Glascock 
was re-elected Secretary, Roy W. Cloyd of 
San Mateo, President of the Elementary De- 
partment, Miss Ida Garbarino of San Fran- 
cisco, President of the High School Depart- 
ment. As representatives in the Council of 
Education there were named Lewis B. 
Avery and Dr. Alexis F. Lange. 

There were adopted amendments to the By- 
Laws such as to provide for the Advisory 
Council to consist of 45 persons chosen 
“because of their expert professional know- 
ledge, skill and experience. Of these at 
least five shall represent the California State 
Department of Education, the University of 
California (School of Education) and other 
institutions engaged in teacher training. The 
other 40 shall be members of the Bay Sec- 
tion of the C. T. A., at least 10 of whom are 
at time of their election actually engaged 
in class teaching and at least 10 of whom 
are actually engaged in administrative work 
of some kind in the public schools of the 
Bay section. Among the duties of the 
Council will be that of providing at least 
one half day program at the Bay Section 
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meeting on problems of school administration 
and finance; of discussing such matters of 
proposed school legislation as may be re- 
ferred to the Council by the California Coun- 
cil of Education or the Bay Section; of 
serving as the Association’s standing com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 

A resolution introduced by Supt. Frick of 
Alameda County at the general _ session, 
showed the spirit of the meeting in the 
hearty approval accorded it, when he moved 
that the convention express its sincere ap- 
preciation of the exceptional quality of the 
program of the session of 1918, and that 
the Secretary be instructed to incorporate 
this action in the permanent records of the 
Association. 


The Sierra Summer School of the Fresno 
State Normal School will hold its fourth an- 
nual session at Huntington Lake, July 1 to 
August 9 next. The Dean of the Summer 
School, W. B. Givens, together with President 
McLane of the Normal School, has prepared 
a splendid program of studies. The work will 
be offered by members of the Normal School 
Faculty and by other specialists. Physical 
education will be emphasized, as well as food 
conservation, industrial education, art work, 
grammar school subjects and other work par- 
ticularly adapted to present conditions. The 
situation of the school is most unique, the 
fees are nominal, the opportunities for out-of- 
doors recreation excellent. For further in- 
formation President McLane or 
Dean Givens, Fresno State Normal School. 


address, 


The death of Supt. Fred Brunhouse of 
Lassen County is greatly regretted by many 
friends throughout the state. Mr. Brunhouse 
had been connected with the schools of 
Lassen County for some years and had been 
exceedingly 


progressive in his administra- 


tion of County education. 


The International Kindergarten Union will 
hold its annual session in Chicago the week 
of .June 24th. There will be visits to kin- 
dergartens in the city, conferences of train- 
ing teachers and supervisors and of directors 
and assistants. The problems of the kinder- 
garten will receive consideration, topics for 
discussion including the Relation of Initia- 
tive and Organization in Education, and Ex- 
periments in Measuring the 
Kindergarten Children. 


Progress of 
It is hoped that a 
large contingent from the Pacific Coast may 
attend the meeting. 
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COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors, 


The Board of Directors convened in the 
office of the Executive Secretary, Monad- 
nock Building, San Francisco, at 8 o’clock 
Friday evening, April 12, with President 
Cox in the chair. Roll call by the Secre- 
tary disclosed the presence of Messrs. Cloud, 
Cox, Miss Dole, Mr. Lindsay, Miss Power, 
Messrs. Robbins, Stephens and West. The 
minutes of the Board meeting of November 
27 were read and approved. 

There was taken under consideration the 
matter of a membership year that should be 
the same in all sections. Further consider- 
ation was given this matter at a later meeting. 
The Secretary presented the report of the 
Auditor, which was placed on file as was his 
Fnancial Statement. The proposed tentative 
budget offered by the Secretary was given 
consideration. 

The desirability of organizing as soon as 
feasible an office of the Association in Los 
Angeles met with approval. Through motion 
of Mr. West the chair was authorized to 
name a committee and to suggest to the new 
Board of Directors the appointment of this 
committee with power to act. The com- 
mittee as named by the chair consisted of 
Miss Dole chairman, Mr. Stevens and the 
Secretary, these to act in consultation with 
President Moore and Secretary Wilson of 
the Southern Section. It was brought out 
by the members from the South that owing 
to the tremendous amount of work connected 
with handling the Southern Section and the 
clerical duties and correspondence necessary 
to the organizing of the program there was 
demanded the time of one individual for a 
period of several months. The thought was 
expressed than an office with clerk under the 
direction of the Executive Secretary might 
be sustained jointly. The meeting adjourned 
the following day. 

ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Executive Secretary. 
Meeting New Board of Directors: 


The meeting of the new Board of Di- 
rectors was called to order in the Oakland 
Hotel, Oakland, on Saturday, April 13th at 
5:15 p. m. with President Cox in the chair. 
In response to roll call by the Secretary 
there answered, A. J. Cloud, E. Morris Cox, 
Jerome O. Cross, Sarah L. Dole, Alice Rose 
Power, H. P. Short, Grace C. Stanley, W. L. 





THE 


Stephens, J. F. West, Mr. E. E. Brownell of 
the Central Coast Section sat with the Board. 
On motion of Mr. West, Mr. E. Morris Cox 
was elected to succeed himself as President, 
while on motion of Mr. Cloud, W. L. Stephens 
was re-elected Vice-President. Secretary 
salary as 


Bank of Savings 


re-elected with 
Oakland 
Treasurer. 

The Secretary presented to the new Board 
the proposed budget for the year, which re- 
ceived full consideration. It was understood, 
however, that the budget was tentative, as 
this is the first year the system will have 
been in force and at this time it is not 
known what the income from memberships 
will be, nor is the advertising income deter- 
mined. A more definite budget can be sug- 
gested next year. Approval of the tentative 
budget was ordered on motion of Mr. West. 
A committee was authorized, three to be ap- 
pointed by the chair, to work in conjunction 
with the Secretary and the President of the 
Advisory Editorial Board, to secure the work- 
ing harmony of this budget and to make 
suggestive changes. Ratification of the ap- 
pointment of the committee suggested by the 
old Board of Directors to canvass the mat- 
ter of the proposed Los Angeles office was 
had through proper motion. ad- 
journed. 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Executive Secretary. 


Chamberlain was 


Th e 


renamed as 


heretofore. 


was 


Meeting 


AUDITOR’S REPORT 


To the Board of Directors, 


alifornia Teachers’ Association: 
Calif 


I beg to report that I have examined the 
accounts of the Executive Secretary, Arthur 
H. Chamberlain, for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1917. 


The receipts for membership, for adver- 
tising and from other sources have been 
verified and proper deposits have been made. 


Satisfactory vouchers for all payments have 
been submitted, all vouchers having been 
previously signed by a special auditing com- 
mittee. 

On December 31, 1917, there remained out- 
standing vouchers in the amount of $1,421.43 
and a cash balance of $481.44, leaving a final 
deficit for the year of $939.99 as shown by 
the accompanying statement. 


(Signed) C. C. STAEHLING, 
Auditor. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL 


NEWS 


GREGG 
SHORTHAND 
LEADS 


The percentage of cities and 
towns in each state whose high 
schools teach Gregg Shorthand ex- 
clusively is indicated by the dark 
areas and figures; 
combined, white. 


all other systems 


Shorthand is taught in the high schools 
of 2899 cities and towns in the United 
States. Of these 2171 (or 75%) are teach- 
ing Gregg Shorthand; 331 (or 11%), Benn 
Pitman; 101 (or 4%), Isaac Pitman; 66 
(or 2%), Graham; 32 (or 1%), Munson 

all other systems combined 198 (or 7%). 


The leadership of Gregg Shorthand in 
the private schools is even greater—more 
than 85% of these schools are teaching 
the system. 

Gregg Shorthand has displaced 


other system—Pitman Shorthand 
most part—in 


some 
for the 
practically all of these 
schools. Moreover, wherever it is intro- 
duced into a new school or takes the 
place of some other system in an estab- 
lished school—it stays. 


These facts are of vital importance for 
the reason that they show conclusively 
that the educational authorities of the 
country, in overwhelming majority, con- 
sider Gregg Shorthand better than 


any 
other system 


Careful, critical comparison of results 
obtained with it has convinced them of 
its unquestionable superiority in speed, 
accuracy and ease of learning. 


Send for circular—S. E. N 


The Gregg Publishing Company 
New York 


Chicago San Francisco 


. 
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Check the Deterroration 
of School Property 









You would hardly let your school buildings fall to pieces with- 
out making an effort to repair them. 


















es 


Your school books deserve as good treatment—yes, better, for 
the deterioration is far more rapid, and the relative loss possible, 
much greater. 


Protect Your Books with 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Aside from the tremendous saving they effect in the life of a 
school book Holden Book Covers teach the pupils lessons that 
redound to their benefit as long as they live. 








Teach the pupils to take good care of your property as well as 
as caring for their own. 


Bring them to realize that everything in fairness is entitled to 
kindly treatment. 


Show to the child the difference between use and abuse. 


Instill within the mind of the child the sense of responsibility. 


Earn The Gratitude of Your Tax Payers. 


ee 


THE MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


San Francisco, Cal. 





Distributing Agents for The 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


« Springfield, Mass. 
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STATEMENT OF 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


Year ending December 31, 1917 


Receipts 


Cash on hand.............. 
From Membership Fees: 
Bay Section $1,800.00 
Central Section....... 605.25 
Bal. Pd. on 1916 
M’mb’rsh’ps Cen- 
tral Section 
Northern Section.... 471.00 
Amt. Pd. to ap- 
ply on 1918 mem- 
berships, North- 
ern Section 15 
Southern Section.... 4,71 


40 
00 


Advertising (Cash).... 
Subscriptions 
Mise. Sources 


Total cash rec’d...... $15682.46 


Expenditures 


Cash paid on out- 
standing vouchers 
Jan.1,’17 (Deficit) $1,638.46 


Salaries: 
Sec’y,. Adv. Megr., 
Clerk. Stenoerphrs. 
| eee eS 
Stationery, Job Prntg. 
Postage ...... 
Office Supplies and 
Equipment .............. 
Telephone and Tele- 
graph 
Traveling of 


Miscellaneous Office Expenses: 
Insur. and taxes $ 24.35 
N. E. A. Headatrs..... 50.00 


Leg. Com. expenses... 81.65 

Auditor . . 25.00 

Rept. by Mr. Blight 75.00 

Publishing of Blight 
Report 

Adv., Publicity........ 

Adv. Commissions.... 
Printing of News........ 
Addressing Machine 

and wrappers 
Mailing .... ; eee 
Trav. of Adv. Merv..... 


Vouchers outstand- 
ing Dec. 31, 1917 (Deficit) 


——_— 


Note: Cash advertising as 
noted above 
Advertising sold on ex- 
change, transportation, 
and stamps sent in pay- 
ment for advertising .... 991.48 


Total Advertising 


ts 


GOODRICH | 
Water Bottles 
and Syringes jf 


Strange to say, you can’t 
pick up a piece of rubber 
goods, look at it casually, 
and decide whether it is 
good, bad or indifferent. 


The test of rubber goods—and 
this applies particularly to Water 
Bottles and Syringes, is their 
ability to resist oxidization 
through a period of months or 
years. 


If they oxidize, the rubber hard- 
ens, cracks and the bottle leaks. 


But if it’s GOODRICH Rubber, 


it holds its life for years. 


““It pays to pay for quality’ 
was never more true than with 
rubber goods. If your drug- 
gist doesn’t have GOODRICH 
Water Bottles and Syringes, he 
can get them. Insist upon 
them. 


THE B.F.GOODRICH || 
RUBBER COMPANY 


The City of Goodrich— 
~~. Akron, Ohio 


4 


WAR SAVINGS 
STAMPS 


A Purchased 
Thrift Stamp is a 
Soldier’s Life 
Insurance Policy. 
On sale at all 
Goodrich Branches 
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Number Eight of a Series. 


San Francisco, April 15, 1918. 
To MOTHERS AND KINDERGARTNERS: 


Of course you believe in happy, busy children both in the home 
and the school. And of course you know that children are always 
happiest when they are busy in doing things they like to do. 

The Milton Bradley kindergarten material will solve all your 


problems with “Susie” and “Sammie”—and they'll be learning some- 
thing worth while all the time. Drop in at our headquarters (just 
one block toward the Ferry Building from the Palace Hotel), and, 
while you’re resting, look over our exhibit of kindergarten samples. 
You'll find everything classified for the twenty gifts. And you'll 
find a wonderful selection for weaving, parquetry, stringing beads, 
ring laying, sewing cards, paper cutting and folding, peg boards, 
stick laying and the other thousand and one things that will both 
interest and instruct “Susie” and “Sammie”, whether at home or 
in school. 


You’ll always be welcome at our “homey” headquarters in San 
Francisco. Our rest room, library, telephone and exhibit showing 
“the what and the how” are very much at your service. 


Drop us a postal and we’ll cheerfully send you a catalogue with 
full details. 


Cordially yours, 


K hee Ji teane. 


Pacific Coast Representative, 
Milton Bradley Company. 


20 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


P. S—The June “News” (out June Ist) 
will give you some unusual vacation sug- 
gestions. Be sure to read them before 
packing your “grip” for Coast, Mountain 
or Valley. 

. 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT. 
Finances. 

A year ago the state of our finances was 
spread before you at considerable length 
and was a topic for very considerable dis- 
cussion. As a result, you voted an increase 
in the membership fee. The response of the 
teachers of California has been most grati- 
fying. Three of the larger sections and the 
recently organized one have passed motions 
or resolutions ratifying the same and the 
other (Southern) section passed a motion 
that the dues remain the same and that the 
matter come up for discussion again a year 
hence. 

With this increase of financial support, it 
is imperative that very careful plans be made 
regarding the expenditures. For the last 
four years the books and accounts of this 
association have been audited by Dr. Hat- 
field of the University of California. This 
fact alone should be abundant assurance to 
everyone as to the correct and legitimate 
expenditures of our funds. But if we are 
to accomplish the work that ought to be 
done, which the teachers of California have 
a right to expect us to do, we should set 
on foot a plan immediately for establishing 
a regular annual budget system of apportion- 
ment. 

Legislation. 

You are already familiar with the result of 
our legislative campaign during the last 
session of the California legislature. Every- 
where your legislative committee was re- 
ceived most cordially and listened to most 
attentively. The measures that we advocated 
were mostly enacted into law. The only 
measures of vital importance which we were 
especially interested in which did not become 
law were those in reference to an increase 
of state and county funds for elementary 
schools. Our failure in this respect was 
primarily, if not wholly, due to the fact that 
the educational forces of the State were 
divided in their efforts. It is important, if 
any piece of legislation is to be really suc- 
cessful, that it have the united support of 
the teachers’ organizations, the State Board 
of Education and the executive forces at 
Sacramento. The lesson we should learn 
from our last experience is that after giving 
the widest publicity to our proposals to the 
teaching bodies of California, we must have 
united efforts. 
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HETHER it’s the 
planning of a suite 
of furniture or the 
designing of a bronze 
door, the draughting of a 
new rifle or the sketching 
of a bit of stat- /—— 
uary, there’s no | 
pencil that has 
the smoothness, 
the evenness, 
the perfection of 
the VENUS 
PENCIL. 


VENUS sets 
the standard 
by which all ‘neil 
are judged. 





17 black degrees 
6B softest to 9H hardest 
and hard and medium copying 


All perfect! 






“VEN ¥ Pears 


re 7 14 R E E ! 


Trial Samples of 
7S VENUS Pencils 
tails and Eraser sent 
free on request. 
Write for test 
box today! 
Please enclose 6c in stamps to cover pack- 
ing and postage. 


Be sure to try the splendid VENUS ERASER 


American Lead Pencil Co. 


219 Fifth Ave. Dept. B NEW YORK 
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ENUS 
PENCILS 







WHaT DO THE TEACHERS SAY? 


Of the 
Primer 


“An attractive book, well illustrated and 
cannot fail to interest the little tots.” 
MRS. MINNIE L. NOEL, 
Lower Lake, California. 
Member Lake Co. Bd. of Ed. 


“The illustrations are especially commend- 
able, being of such a type as will interest pri- 
mary children. The coloring adds greatly to 
the attractiveness of the books.” 

W. W. GAYMAN, 


Prin. of Schools, Tuolumne, California. 


Of the 
First Reader 
“T am especially pleased with the varied 
selections of the First Reader.” 
MRS. JENNIE TUCKER BAKER, 
El Monte, California. 
Member Los Angeles County Bd. of Ed. 


“The First Reader contains excellent mater- 
ial. The stories are of the sort that children 
enjoy and read with natural expression. The 
book is excellent in every detail. It can be 
used with any method.” 

MISS JESSIE P. PECK, 
Reno, Nevada. 


“I consider the First Reader very good in- 
deed, the stories are excellent.” 
MRS. CELIA JONES, 
Principal East Sacramento School, 
Sacramento, California. 


“IT am favorably impressed with the new 
Gordon First Reader. Its Stories will appeal 
strongly to children.” 

A. E. BALCH, 
Assistant County Superintendent, 
Fresno, California. 
Of the 
Second Reader 

“The Second Reader has my hearty en- 

dorsement.” 
MRS. JENNIE TUCKER BAKER, 
El Monte, California. 
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The Gordon News Page 
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“The stories are all good, particularly those 
in the Second Reader, which are very inter- 
esting and pleasing.” 

MRS. SUSAN M. ROBERTS, 


Fresno, California. 


“The series are of a sort that little people 
love and the illustrations are most attractive,” 
MRS. I. M. C. SMITH, 
Principal Muir School, 


Sacramento, California. 


Of the 
Manual 

“T take my hat off to Mrs. Gordon. Her 
Manual is a time saver, a nerve tonic, and a 
life preserver for the primary teachers, exper- 
ienced or inexperienced. 

“Only those of us who realize the value of 
the word-getting period in a child’s life and 
how much can be accomplished by correct 
method and systematic approach, can fully ap- 
preciate what it means to be spared the plan- 
ning of each day’s work. 

“All hail to the Manual that provides re- 
views and drills for the Third and Fourth 
Grades! Here is the time to clinch the work 
already driven home. 

“I like the new Manual and the new books 
very much indeed, and you know I have al- 
ways been a staunch friend of the Gordon 
System.” 

MRS. JENNIE K. LOGAN, 
Reno, Nevada. 


The 
Upper Books 

The Third, the Fourth and the Fifth Read- 
ers will be ready for distribution before the 


close of the present school year. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
565 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 


Boston New York 


Chicago 
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Lobbying. 

The Council of Education, neither directly 
nor through its legislative committee, has 
ever done any lobbying. The influence of 
our organization at Sacramento has been 
tremendously increased by this fact. The 
cordiality with which your representatives 
have been received by individual members 
of the legislature, state executives and com- 
mittees is largely due to the fact that they 
recognize us rather as representatives than 
as lobbyists. I have had it stated to me 
many times that the Council of Education 
should have a representative at the legisla- 
ture all of the time. I am very certain 
that this ought not to be. At least, I am 
certain that under no condition should we 
countenance such a measure as long as we 
can work in harmonious relations with the 
State Board of Education and its executive 
officers. It is important that we have mem- 
bers of our legislative committee who can 
frequently attend meetings of the commit- 
tees of the legislature in Sacramento and 
who can respond quickly to a call when it 
is necessary to have someone to explain or 
defend a measure. 

Co-operation. 

One of the greatest pleasures that has 
come to me as president of the Council of 
Education during the four years that I have 
held this position is the harmonious rela- 
tions that have prevailed among the repre 
sentatives that have come and gone from 
the various sections of our association, rep- 
resenting very widely divergent attitudes 
on educational questions. It has been gratify- 
ing to me to find that almost without ex- 
ception the spirit of co-operation and the 
desire to work in cordial co-operation has 
been almost universally present. It has been 
my desire to make it possible for every per- 
son who becomes a member of this body, 
to become familiar with its activities and to 
have a free and full opportunity to get his 
views and beliefs before the organization and 
its committees. The spirit of Democracy, 
which is as much that of responsibility as it 
is opportunity, has almost universally pre- 
vailed in this organization. 

It is our duty to impress upon our various 
sections that the greatest service can be 
rendered here only by those representatives 
who are interested in and have knowledge 
of the whole field of education. It is import- 
ant that a variety of types of work be rep- 


To Stimulate 
The Children’s Interest 
In Drawing We Offer 


DRAWING CONTEST 


+ —for children under 15 years 
of age. 
—for young people 15 to 18 
years of age. 


8 FIRST PRIZES: 


Each a $50.00 Liberty Bond. 


8 Second Prizes: 
Each $25.00 in War Saving 
Stamps. 


40 Additional Prizes 


for honorable mention. 


Write to our Con- 
test Department and 
get the circular de-f 
scribing the de-§ 
tails of this drawing P 
contest so you cank 
give the children in} 
your class a chance 
to win one of thef 
many prizes. “Cray-} 
ola” No. 8 is the 
standard school set. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Maker of the “Gold Medal” Crayons 
81-83 Fulton St. New York, N. Y. 
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HOW WILL YOU SPEND YOUR PART OF THE 
FEDERAL APPROPRIATION FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION IN YOUR STATE? 


Of course you won’t overlook the 
educational value of the Wood Crafts. 
There is nothing one comes in contact 
with so much and constantly in the 
home, the shop, the school as wood and 
wood products. 

Next to sculpture and painting, per- 
haps ahead of either, the wood 
craft arts hold the important place in 
the cultural development of the human 


American 12-inch Speed Lathe. 
(A. C. or D. C. Headblock) 


American No. 20 Saw Bench 
(Patent Automatic Guard) 


race, The line of highest refinement all 
down the ages can be traced by this 
wonderful art in chair, bric-a-brac, and 
furniture products of all kinds. 

In the wood crafts, therefore, your 
boys will acquire a broad and liberal 
knowledge of what have been the 
worthy aspirations of the human race 
from the dawn of history to the present 
day. And that is education. 

In this Activity don’t overlook Ameri- 
can Woodworking Machines,—the in- 
disputable standard of the world,—not 
toys or playthings but real industrial 
tools of the highest merit, the kind 
the boy should have access to in his 
training. 

; . Get our book, Manual _ Training 
American Ver. H. C. Mortiser : 
. Equipment,—fr n dress. 
(Direct Attached Motor) ie ate eae 


ADDRESS 


AMERICAN WOOD WORKING MACHINERY CO. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, ae San Francisco and Portland 
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resented but only by those who have a broad 
view of education and are forward looking in 
their attitude. For the most part this has 
been the attitude of council members. Such 
must continue to be. 
E. MORRIS COX, 
President. 


ADVISORY EDITORIAL BOARD 
REPORT. 


To the California Council of Education: 

Herewith is submitted the official annual 
report of the Advisory Editorial Board of the 
Sierra Educational News. 

For the News, as well as for other publi- 
cation ventures, and for the manifold interests 
in social and economic life, generally, the 
year has been a trying one. The use, for a 
time, of an inferior quality of paper, made a 
less and hence attracted 
less advertising, and reduced temporarily the 
income from this source. The additional 
membership fees have made possible a return 
to a superior quality of paper, an increase 
in profitable advertisements, and, despite 
the increased fees, new memberships. 

As chairman of the Advisory Editorial 
Board, I have no official connection with gen- 
eral association affairs; but the News is so 
bound up with the association, and with your 
service as members of the Council, that 
neither can be indifferent to the work of the 
other. The News is the official organ of 
the California Teachers’ Association. And 
the voluntary increase of the membership fee 
reveals an interest of a majority of all mem- 
bers in its prosperity. 

A recent admirable article, reviewing the 
work of Teachers’ and Educational Associa- 
tions, in the Educational Reviews, calls ap- 
proving attention to the California plan, both 
as to Association memberships and the official 
paper. It is a gratifying recognition. 

The “News,” always an asset, is even now 
fully self-supporting; and with the continued 
encouragement and loyalty of teachers, there 
should soon be afforded the means of ex- 
tending its service and usefulness, through the 
issuance of bulletins, occasional but much 
needed; the better segregation of records, 
both in Association activities and in the 
clerical work of the office and other expert 
service. 


With five 


attractive journal; 


widely separated sections, the 


“News” acts as an articulating agency, mak- 
ing the California Teachers’ Association one 
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The California State Board of Education 


includes the following in their approved 


List of High School Textbooks 


English— 
Clippinger’s Composition and Rhetoric. 
Latin— 
Burton’s A Latin Grammar. 
Gunnison and Harley’s Latin for the 
First Year. 
Gunnison and Harley’s Caesar’s Gallic War. 
Gunnison and Harley’s Cicero’s Orations. 
Spanish— , 
Wilkins and Luria’s Lecturas Faciles 
con Ejercicios. 
Luria’s Correspondencia 
Ejercicios. 
Economics— 
Bullock’s Elements of Economics. 
Bullock’s An Introduction to the Study 
of Economics. 
Algebra— 
Anderson and Hallett’s 
gebra. 
General Science— 
Lake’s General Science. 
Physiology— 
Conn and Budington’s 
ology and Hygiene. 
Music— 
Harmonia by 


Comercial con 


Elementary Al- 


Advanced Physi- 


Cole and Lewis. 


Are you interested in textbooks in any 
of these subjects ? Let us submit samples. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 
_W. G. Hartranft, Pacific Coast Manager 


A FIFTEEN-DOLLAR LIBRARY OF 
BOOKS ON DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


For Elementary and High Schools 


FIFTEEN BOOKS FOR FIFTEEN DOLLARS 


The books in this picture, if bought 
separately, would cost nearly twenty dol- 
lars. The regular editions of all are sup- 
plied in this library at fifteen dollars. We 
will prepay expressage to any railroad 
point in the United States. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
34 Beacon Street, BOSTON 
623 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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Spring Fashions 


in advertising seem to indicate that the open letter is the proper form in which 
to appeal to the public. Wherefor I am going to address a letter 
through the columns of the Sierra News to the 





TEACHERS OF CALIFORNIA: 





Do you ever do anything besides teach and study? 
anything besides school books and educational journals? 


Do you ever read 


If you do, I want to tell you about three or four mighty good stories 
we have published within the last year or so. 


Of course you have read “Mr. Britling Sees It Through”. Nearly 
everyone has, so I wont say anything about it, except that everyone who 
has not, should. It is by all odds H. G. Wells’ greatest book, and one of 
the best “war books” published. 


“Christine”, by Alice Cholmondeley, is another book you should read 
if you have not already done so. It is a collection of charming letters 
to her mother from a wholesome, young English girl, who went to Ger- 
many, a short time before the outbreak of the world war, to study music. 
A world wide discussion as to whether the letters are genuine or not has 
added interest to the book. 


Churchill’s new book, “The Dwelling Place of Light”, because it is 
not a “war book” has not attained the notoriety of some of the war 
thrillers. It is, nevertheless, a mighty interesting sociological novel, one 
which will hold your interest from first to last. Some critics consider it 
the best thing Churchill has done. 





The big novel of the Spring is “The Tree of Heaven” by May Sin- 
. clair. The root motive of the story is a vindication of the present genera- 
tion in England, the generation that was condemned as decadent, and yet 
is enduring the ordeal of war with such great fortitude and singleness 
of heart. 





Any of these books may be purchased from your local bookseller. 
If he hasn’t them in stock, tell him he can get all he wants from us. 


Yours for a little recreation, 





T. C. Morenouse, 
Pacific Coast Manager 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 
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THE 
and not several organizations. The “News” 
becomes the binding factor, carrying the best 
available all; of what- 
anywhere made, avail- 
able to all, and tending to a unity of effort 
and understanding among the members. It 1s 
not easy, therefore, to comprehend how any 


discussions to news 


ever school ventures 


of the 17,000 teachers can afford professionally 

for $2 to fail in this form of co-operation. 
During the last year, there have been in 

the “News” 16 articles directly 

elementary schools; nearly as 

i high 

istration 


relating to 
many concern- 
a dozen articles on admin- 

on the 
and five 
or six contributions each on normal schools, 


schox yIs: 
and 
professional 


ing 
supervision; as many 
aspects of teaching; 
special lines of work, rural education, salaries 


of teachers, libraries, these, 


relating 


etc. Besides 


there have been numerous articles 
to various phases of the war and its educa- 
tional the the 
reports of committees, 
legislation; the association and 
affiliated the N. E. A. Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, School Women’s Clubs, 
I venture the comment that this 
offering worthy of support. 

Of the large number of 
the “News” 


significance; to activities of 


Council of Education, 

work of 
bodies; 
etc. is an 
contributors to 
during the year, there have been 
outside of California, 
their 


34 from who are emi- 


Of the Cali- 
fornia contributors 30 would be recognized as 
authorities, and would be classified by those 
outside of the eminent. 

have timely special numbers, 
numbers, N. E. A. 
Association 


nent in several fields. 


State as 
There been 
State Association num- 
High School numbers, etc. 


The last issue, the “War Sudget” number, 


bers, 


is to be followed by a “Food Conservation” 
number, a “Red Cross” number, etc. Al- 
though the April issue along with a 16-page 
reprint leaflet, has been out little more ‘than 
a week, there have been received compliment- 
and 
County 


ary gracious from a dozen 
Committees; from the 
State Board of Education; a half-dozen news- 
papers; from the State War-Savings Direc- 
from the 
the State 

State 
Committees; 
banks, 


not 


responses 
War-Savings 


tors, Loan 


Liberty Committee; 
Food Commission; from 
National War Activity 
numerous individuals, 


teachers. It is 


irom 
various and 
from 
business houses and 
conceivable that teachers should be less 
appreciative of the efforts of the “News” in 
this matter than are laymen. 


One phase of the work of the Secretary’s 
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The Study 
of Pictures Enriches the 
Life of the Child 
It encourages expression and develops 
appreciation. It makes for better taste in 
every condition of life—the home, the 
school, the industrial world. To this end 
By Frora L. CARPENTER 
ra 
T] 


STORIES PICTURES TELL 
Instructor in Drawing in Waite High 


School, Toledo, Ohio 


should have a 
In its simple, 
ductions of 
to the present day, 
little biographies 
questions—it 
the teacher 

Carefully graded to 
understanding of the 


place in every 
delightful 
famous 


schoolroom 
material—repro- 
pictures from 
attractive 
of artists, 
prove a 


Raphael 
story 
and 


gold 


text, 
pointful 
will mine to 

the 
child. 


interests and 


Eight 
Cloth 


books 
Hapgood 


the 
cover 


for grades 


design 


Rand, McNally &Company 


CHICAGO New York 


‘The Everyday 
Song Book” 


These New Features 
Will Help You: 


3 pages of Suggestions to Teachers. 
3 pages of Simple Facts about 


Music. 
7 pages of U. S. Patriotic Music. 
97 pages of Specially Selected 


Songs. 


Prices: 5c each in 100 lots 
F.0.B.Chicago. $1.00 per 
doz. prepaid. 10c each, 
meena 
Write for 
Samp 


FREE 
Copy 


The Cable Co., 1210 Cable Bldg., Chicago 
& re 


This Great All-Purpose 
Song Book Costs Only— 
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Fite’s History of the United States 


By E. D. FITE 


Professor in Vassar College 


vi+575 pages. 12mo. 110 illustrations. 44 maps. $1.60. 








P. R. COLWELL, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J.: 


After fourteen years of experience with different textbooks I find Fite’s book more 
teachable than any other I have tried. Its selection of material shows a sound sense 
of proportion, and it retains enough of the old picturesque style of presentation to 
make it interesting. 


S. B. Howe, South Side High School, Newark, N. J.: 


Especially valuable in treating the social and industrial side of American history. The 
style is interesting and clear. The maps are an especially fine feature. I am sure 
that this should be one of the most successful of the high school texts of American 
history which are now available. 


D. C. SHILLING, in The Mississippi Valley Historical Review: 


.... The book is singularly free from errors. The style is quite readable and is 
written distinctly for the high school. This book will take rank among the best of 
the recent texts. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


19 W. 44th Street 6 Park Street 2451 Prairie Avenue 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 















These Books are on the New California State List 
BEGINNERS GERMAN: Crandon’s Ein Anfangsbuch. 
Hall’s Poco a Poco. 


SPANISH: Hall’s All Spanish Method, Ist Book. 
Hall’s All Spanish Method, 2nd Book. 
Hall’s All Spanish Method, Complete. 





BEGINNERS SPANISH: 






BEGINNERS SCIENCE: Fall’s Science for Beginners. 





CIVICS: Reed’s Form and Functions of American Government. 

















All of these books are now being used in California. 
publish are also being used and will be listed later. 


Please let us write you more in detail about them. 


Our Mr. Ernest Hesse will be in California this summer and any mail 
addressed to him in care of Cunningham, Curtiss and Welch of Los Angeles or 
the H. S. Crocker Company of San Francisco will have prompt attention 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yortkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Also Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, Kansas City, Manila 


Some others that we 
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THE SIERRA 
office has impressed me as of striking sig- 
nificance. The Secretary, as Secretary, must 
spend the major part of his time with asso- 
ciation and section matters. These 
doubtless be exhibited in other reports. 
editing and managing 
made his responsibility. 


will 
But 
the journal, also, is 
The limited amount 
of office assistance, which, for lack of funds, 
he has heretofore been able to command, has 
made the latter task a particularly onerous 
one. As Chairman of this Committee, I have 
had occasion to be much in the office, and, 
more than in the past, have become aware of 
the variety and amount of work which the 
two functions entail. Except the briefer 
items of news, book reviews and the like, I 
have read most of the articles that have gone 
into the “News” during the year (parentheti- 
cally, I here to accept my share of 
any that may deserved) and, 
with such painstaking care as I could offer, 
have examined many manuscripts that have 
not been published. 


wish 


criticism be 


It may be in place to 
say that there is no lack of material offered. 
Some of it is good; some very good; and 
some of it is neither. This examination has 
been a gratuitous service; but such as it is, 
I am glad to have rendered it. But if the 
increasing work upon association matters is 
to receive the attention it deserves; and 
if the “News” is to be strengthened as it may 
strengthened, there should be more 
clerical help than has yet been possible; and 
increased office room. 

I gladly commend the work of the office 
and the influence of the “Sierra News,” 
paper and mine. 

RICHARD G. BOONE, 
Chairman. 


be 


your 


In frequently happens 


article, 


that an excellent 
and one worthy of inclusion entire, 
has to be cut to pieces or briefed, owing to 
the limitation of space in the magazine. The 
article entitled “The Real Rural Teacher” in 
our April number set into type and 
finally only a portion of it was included. We 
gratified at the attitude of the author, 
who is head of the Department of Education 
in the Bellingham Normal School, Washing- 
ton, and who writes as follows: “I appreciate 
the printing of my article in your April issue. 
What you say about it pleases me very much. 
To get an article in the “Sierra News” is 
recognition enough, but your words make me 
feel especially favored.” Yours truly, 


E. J. KLEMME. 


was 


are 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


on those things which 
beginners’ 
THEME, by 
planned year’s 
the “Sentence sense” 
of Grammar, of Punctua- 
and simple theme writing, 


concentrated attack 
are constantly recurrent’ in 

themes. SENTENCE AND 

Cc. H. Ward, is a definitely 

campaign to reach 

theory but a book of practice, a book with 
a familiar, spicy style which enlivens the 
subject matter, a 
presentation 
freshing. 


goal—a textbook 

tion, of Spelling, 

A series of exercises on Punctuation is pro- 
vided in the 


P 7 
Going straight to the point is the way we 
shall solve our first year high school Eng- 
lish problem. And what is the point? 

Of fifty freshman high school themes you 
may have examined this very day, what is 
the one safe generalization as to the red- 
penciled defects of all of them? Isn't it 
a lack of what has been called “sentence 
sense’’? 
Sentence Sense is a tangible thing, a pos- 
for first year 
book with a 
tion Leaves”. 
J 
] 


plan of 
that is 


both and 


direct re- 


sible objective which can be attained by a 
SENTENCE AND THEME is not a book of 
separate pamphlet, “Punctua- 
Nearly a thousand sentences, 
graded and arranged for 
The 


punctuation 
leaves 


by 
pupils, are included. accom- 


pany each book. 


SENTENCE AND THEME 


By C. H. WARD, M.A. 
The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 
“What is English?’ 


372 pages 
SCOTT, FORESMAN and Co. 


E. B, WICKERSHAM 
257 Webster Street, Palo Alto, Cal. 


Author of 


Cloth $1.00 


severe test (before buying). 

Most schools have funds available now 
—may not next fall. 

Transportation is slow in war time— 
order now 

for delivery. 
You want to enjoy your vacation—re- 
that 

before 


and allow plenty of time 


move 
mind 


equipment 


load from your 
by 


going, ordering now. 


a 
Ask for a catalog and make selections 
now from the complete JOHNSTON- 
NYSTROM LINE of Maps, Globes and 
_Charts. We ship on approval. 


&) 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 


BETTER MAPS 
2249-53 Calumet Ave. Chicago 
(Note new address — now better prepared to serve than ever) 


& 
ir ; 
BECAUSE: 
2 

1. At this time you have a clear idea of 
the equipment you have needed during 
the year just closing. You may forget 
by next fall. 

2. It is wise to plan for the future. 
ORDER NOW and have your equipment 
ready for you when you return next 
fall. Then you won't have to “get 
along’ as best you can until it comes. 
You need those new Maps, Globes and 
Charts in review work — that’s a 
specially good way to put them to a 


G. 
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A PRACTICAL COURSE IN TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
The Balanced Hand Method 


By CHARLES E. SMITH 
Adopted by the New York, Boston, Baltimore and Los Angeles Boards of Education 
It is a remarkable fact that all the World’s Typewriting Championships and 


all the Typewriting Records are held bytypists 


means of Balanced Hand Methods. 


WHAT MISS FRITZ SAYS 

“T am pleased to state that I consider ‘A Prac- 
tical Course in Touch Typewriting’ the only 
text-book from which I studied, the best type- 
writing instruction book that. I have ever seen. 
The exercises are excellent, and have helped me 
wonderfully in working up speed. The whole 
course is very interesting from the beginning, 
and it cannot but produce the best results in the 
shortest time. I attribute my success in type- 
writing in a large measure to the assistance 
given me by Mr. Charles E. Smith, the author 
of the book, and I am sure any one who uses 
it will be more than pleased with the results.” 
—Rose L. Fritz, World’s Champion and Winner 
in forty official contests for speed and accuracy 
in typewriting. 


who learned typewriting by 


WHAT MISS OWEN SAYS 

“Touch typewriting can be more easily and 
quickly acquired by going from the outside keys 
toward the center. It is the natural method of 
learning the key board, and prevents the be- 
ginner from being inaccurate. I recommend 
Mr. Charles E. Smith’s ‘Practical Course in 
Touch Typewriting’ as the best typewriting text- 
book for those who wish to become rapid, ac- 
curate touch typists.” Margaret B. Owen, 
World’s Professional Champion. 

“T use Charles E. Smith’s ‘Practical Course in 
Touch Typewriting’ in our school, and find it 
thoroughly satisfactory in every particular. It 
yields very gratifying results.’—James Telfer, 
Central Commercial and Manual Training High 
School, Newark, N. J. 


You can buy a Larger but you cannot by a Better Book 


Twelfth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Price: Stiff Paper Cover, 60c; Cloth, 85c. 
Teacher’s Examination Copy, postpaid, 40c and 57c, respectively 


Send for Particulars of a Free Correspon dence Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West 45th St., NEW YORK 


TO THE PATRIOTIC TEACHERS OF THE 
PACIFIC COAST 


There are three reasons why you should not be idle this 
vacation : 

First, you need an increase in the year’s income to meet 
increased expenses. 

Second, America needs your services and energies. ‘Two 
million men have been drafted from the business and industry 
of the country. Will you, during the vacation, fill one man’s 
place? 

Third, if you are employed during your vacation, the money 
you earn can be shared with the Government by your purchase 
of additional Liberty bonds and War-savings certificates. To 
earn and to lend is the one greatest service you can render. 


For these reasons one of the largest business concerns in 
America offers a limited number of teachers a position during 
the vacation period. Remuneration excellent. Application must 
be made immediately and must state exact present position, salary, 
and length of vacation. 


MANAGER, Box 511, Oakland, Cal. 


‘] 
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Responding to requests from advertising 
agencies, there has been issued by the Edu- 
cational Press Association of America, a list 
of selected educational magazines. ‘This list 
is by states and receives the endorsement of 
the Press Association. The list follows: 
California: Sierra Educational News, San 

Francisco. 
Colorado: Colorado School Journal, Denver. 
Florida: Florida School Talla- 
hassee. 


Exponent, 


Illinois: Manual Training Magazine, Peoria. 

School Century, Oak Park. 

School and Home Education, Bloomington. 

School News, Taylorville. 

School Science and Mathematics, Chicago. 
Indiana: Educator-Journal, Indianapolis. 
Iowa: Midland Schools, Des Moines. 

Kansas: Kansas Teacher, Topeka. 

Kentucky: Southern School Journal, Lexing- 
ton. 

Maryland: Atlantic 
Baltimore. 

Massachusetts: 


Journal of Education, 

Journal of Education, 
Popular Educator, Boston. 
Primary Education, Boston. 
Education, Boston. 

Michigan: 


3oston. 


Kindergarten-Primary 
Manistee 
Moderator-Topics, Lansing. 
Minnesota: School Education, Minneapolis. 
Missouri: Missouri School Journal, Jefferson 
City. 
Nebraska: Nebraska Teacher, Lincoln. 
New Mexico: New Mexico Journal of Educa- 
tion, Santa Fe. 
New York: American Education, Albany. 
School Bulletin, Syracuse. 
Teachers’ Monograph, Brooklyn. 
Ohio: Ohio Educational Monthly, Columbus. 
Ohio Teacher, Columbus. 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma School Herald, Okla- 
homa City. 
Pennsylvania: 


Magazine, 


Pennsylvania School Journal, 
Lancaster. 
Texas: Texas School Journal, Dallas. 
Wisconsin: American Journal of Education, 
Milwaukee. 
American School Board Journal, Milwaukee. 
Western Teacher, Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, Madison. 


The World Book Company has added an- 
other office to their list by opening rooms in 
the Rialto Building, Kansas City. This office 
is in charge of M. E. Marsters, who has long 


CP 


i 


School of Expression 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


June 17th. — July 26th. 


Instruction in all Departments, 
including all aspects of Dra- 


matic Aesthetic 


Reading, 


Dancing, etc. An important 


special feature will be 


Music Education 
Summer Normal 


to be given by 


Calvin Brainerd Cady 


Address Registrar, 


200 South Vermont Avenue 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Boarding Privileges 
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| Sen A ronment: 


48SUED BY THE 
~ UNITED STATES 





A special drive for the sale of 
War Savings Stamps is now on. 
In the interest of that work we 
contribute this page, usually 
devoted to our own products, to 
remind the teachers to use their 
tremendous power through their 
pupils in making the purchase of 
War Savings Stamps a_ habit. 


We know reasons are not 
needed, they are so obvious: 
reminders are what fix the habit. 


Today is the time; the post- 
office rs the place. 


We also announce that a copy 
of the official Bulletin, Women’s Council 
of Defense, containing thirty pages of 
reliable conservation Recipes and Menus 
will be mailed by us to the address of 
any teacher upon application. 


- ALBERS BROS. MILLING CO. 


332 Pine Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
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been associated with the World Book Com- 
pany. Connected with the Kansas City office 
also are Mr. A. J. McAllister and Mr. R. E. 
Laidlaw. The World Book Company now 
has six offices. Its business is rapidly in- 
creasing. 


Pomona city schools are exerting a wide 
influence. Supt. G. Vernon Bénnett is to 
give two courses at the summer session of 
the University of Southern California, one on 
Junior High School Administration and Meth- 
ods, and one on the Progressive Movement 
in Education. The latter course will deal 
with the most important developments in the 
past 20 years, such as the Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Correlation, the Self-directed Kinder- 
ten, Tests and Standards of Classroom Work, 
Elimination of Non-Essentials in the grades, 
the Junior High School, Vocational Guidance, 
Occupational Courses in Secondary Schools, 
the Junior College, Phenomenal Growth of 
University Attendance, Night Schools, Con- 
tinuation and Part-Time Schools, Group Sys- 
tem of Building, and the War Work. Prin- 
cipal Ira W. Kibby is to give a course on 
the Junior High School at Colorado Teach- 
ers’ College Greeley. And Vocational Ad- 
viser L. W. Bartlett will teach in the Uni- 
versity of California a course on Vocational 
Guidance, 


Our “Record of Achievement” in the April 
issue of the “News” gave in brief form some 
of the important accomplishments in various 
cities and counties throughout the state in 
the financing of the war by the schools. Ad- 
ditional information constantly reaches us. 
The schools of Berkeley have for months been 
doing most intensive work in all phases of 
war activity, including school gardens, Red 
Cross, Food Conservation and the like. Not 
only the high schools but the elementary 
schools have made valuable contributions. In 
the Schools of San Bernardino city there has 
been sold $6,355 worth of Thrift Stamps, and 
$21,220 paid by pupils of the schools for 
Liberty Bonds. Every school in the city in- 
cluding the Mexican Schools is a member 
of the Red Cross Auxiliary. In promoting 
war gardens the slogan is “Every Child a 
War Garden.” The Alameda County Schools 
are well to the front in all forms of War- 
Saving Work and in teaching pupils the 
reason’ why we are at war. The War Program 
of the Pomona City Schools includes empha- 
sis upon vocational studies and work in 


TRADE MARK 


BLACKBOARD 


Hyloplate, sold in 22 countries, is 
the result of more than 30 years of 
careful supervision and study. The 
best material for the purpose, the 
best way of producing, has been 
found and adopted no matter what 
the cost. It is manufactured in our 
own plant, which is the most com- 
plete and up-to-date factory in the 
world devoted to the manufacture 
of blackboards, and school access- 
ories. 

Hyloplate is made of the best long 
stock live spruce wood pulp, com- 
pressed and cemented together under 
a pressure of forty tons to the square 
inch. It is thoroughly dried and 
seasoned in kilns of our devising. 
The writing surface side is then care- 
fully smoothed, polished and sized. 
Two watcr proof coats are applied 
to the back and five of Hyloplate 
liquid surfacer to the face (if green, 
there are seven coats). Each coat 
is carefully sanded down. The last 
coat is rubbed carefully. 

This briefly describes the manu- 
facture of Hyloplate. 

From the start to the finished 
product there are ninety-six opera- 
tions. 

Our booklet “Good Blackboards” 
illustrates in detail the many super- 
ior advantages of Hyloplate Black- 
boards. 


Write us for your copy. 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


985 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


222-224 South Los Angeles St., 
LOS ANGELES 


124 West Washington St. 
PHOENIX 


100 W. Commercial Row 
RENO 
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strength. 





A State-wide Chain of Banks 


Every link in the State-wide chain of banking offices 
of the Bank of Italy is a link of proved stability and 
Every link is backed by resources of 
$79,000,000.00, and the valuable collective experience 
and facilities of a splendid organization. 


20 Banks in 17 California Cities 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Ventura, Fresno, Stock- 
ton, San Jose, Modesto, Madera, Merced, Napa, Santa 
Rosa, San Mateo, Livermore, Gilroy, Hollister, Red- 








STOUT INSTITUTE 
Summer Session, July 29-Aug. 30, 1918 


The following groups of courses are 
offered: 


Vocational Education 3 Professional Courses 
13 Shop Courses 
For directors and teachers of voca- 
tional schools receiving state and fed- 
eral aid. 

Industrial Arts siding hacer 22 Courses 
For supervision and teachers of indus- 
trial arts in all grades of schools. 

Household Arts....._......... .......15 Courses 
For supervisors and teachers of house- 
hold arts, for dietitians, and for insti- 
tutional directors. 

Third and Fourth Years’ Work....7 Courses 
For Stout graduates and others study- 
ing for the B. S. degree in Industrial 
Arts or Household Arts. 

Physical Training...................3 Courses 
For athletic coaches and others inter- 
ested in athletic games and swimming. 

War Emergency....................... 9 Courses 
For instructors in military drill, wo- 
men in the home, Red Cross workers, 
and food demonstrators. 


The Stout Institute offers four year 
courses leading to a degree, and two year 
courses leading to a diploma. 

Credit on two year or four year courses 
given for summer session work. 

Catalog ready May ist. 


For further information address 


L. D. Harvey, President, 
The Stout Institute, ; 
Menomonie, Wisconsin. 


Sd 


wood City, Santa Clara. 


BANK OF ITALY 


SAVINGS 


Head Office, San Francisco 


142,500 Depositors 


:: COMMERCIAL : TRUST 





TEACHERS 


F you are looking for a better posi- 

tion, write to us. Altho it is very 
early for vacancies we have over 200 
in the high and grammar schools of 
the state. Many more are coming 
in each day. We may know of just 
the position you want. 
We have 164 principals of the state 
enrolled with us. They have agreed 
to keep us informed about vacan- 
cies in their schools. Many of them 
have voluntarily offered to favor 
our applicants. 


The membership fee is $2 a year 
and No Commission, 


The American Teachers’ 
Co-Operative Club 


C. M. Rogers, Mer. 
Santa Maria, Cal. 


: 
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we 
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THE 


Thrift and Preparedness and Patriotism. Cor- 
rection should be made in the statement ap- 
pearing in the last issue regarding the Sac- 
ramento City Schools. At the date of writing 
Sacramento children were credited with $1,350 
worth of Thrift Stamps. They had actually 
bought $13,500 worth and are buying at the 
rate of $1,500 per week. 


The Robert H. Ingersoll Co., manufacturer 
of the Ingersoll Watch, is teaching the coun- 
try a wonderful lesson in “Standardization” 
as the key-note of modern industry. 
hibit the and perfect inter- 
changeability of parts in the modern watch, 
prepared by this Company, is being circulated 
by the Bureau of Visual 
University of California. 


An ex- 


showing 


parts 


the 
This exhibit can be 
procured by addressing the Bureau of Visual 
Instruction in Berkeley. 


Instruction of 


It is gratifying to note that here and there 
particular attention is being devoted to the 
elementary school through 


school 


the construction 
buildings. The recently 
completed Colusa Grammar School was ded- 
icated on April 9. 
grammar school 


of modern 
This is best 
We 
even more 
essential to have properly built and equipped 
elementary school buildings than 
high school pupils. 


the 
state. 


one of 
buildings in the 
are beginning to learn that it is 


those for 


Nathan Dow Cram, Editor-in-chief of Sil- 
ver, Burdett & 
4th. He connected with 
the Company for nearly a quarter of a cen- 


Company, passed on March 


had been officially 
tury, having been Editor-in-chief for the past 
two years. 
with 


His was a delightful personality, 


equal emphasis on associates 
friends. His 
tastes were always scholastic and the high lit- 
erary character of the books brought out -by 


Silver, 


business 


and personal and professional 


3urdett & Company was in no small 


measure due to his 


training. 


scholarly instincts and 


The Summer Normal of the Music-Educa- 
tion Association will hold its session in Cali- 
fornia at the Cummock School in Los An- 
geles—June 24th to July 26th. 

The Association draws its membership from 
every section of the country, from people who 
have faith in the practical working out of the 
educational theory that the realization of the 
idea must precede its expression. Mr. Calvin 
B. Cady, its President and founder, will con- 
duct the Summer Normal. During the winter 
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P 


&. 


NEWS 


PREPARE YOURSELF 


FOR A 


BETTER POSITION 


Mo training in special lines 

will be demanded of the 
teachers and still more 
will be expected of the special 
teachers. 


class 


Develop your talent in 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


in the 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 24 to August 3 


of the 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


2119 Allston Way Berkeley, Cal. 


OURSES in freehand and 

mechanical drawing, de- 
signing, color work, pottery, 
weaving, sewing, dressmaking 
and millinery. 


SPECIAL course in penman- 
ship has been arranged for 
this summer session. 


For further information write for catalog. 


Frederick H. Meyer, Director. 
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LESLIE SALT 


(Best on earth or anywhere else) 




















































Po! 
School Principals May Address Our Office for Information Regarding a 
DESCRIPTIVE STORY ON SALT sci 
TRAVELING INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT ON SALT tia 
MOTION PICTURE REEL ON THE SALT INDUSTRY as: 
(Procured through University Extension Division, University of California). biz 
LESLIE SALT REFINING CO. . 
544 Market Street San Francisco, California I. 
of 
th 
m 
er 
The Smooth-Writing | 
‘1 
qualities of the popular Esterbrook Pens ‘ 
are obtained by the use of chemically t 
right materials, manufactured with great je 
care and every pen separately inspected L, 
to insure Esterbrook Excellence. T 
Send 10c for 12 most popular e! 
Esterbrook Pens fr 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. f 
86--100 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J. ct 
is 
n 
lk 
? sé > 99 = > 
Draper’s “Sanitary” Adjustable Window Shades : 





Have Proven Their True Value in California 
During the Past Five Years. 


No Other Shade Has the Desirable Features. 


SANITARY - AUTOMATIC - EVERLAST- 
ING— No Pin Holes, No Torn Edges. 





— —_ 


NO DUSTY SLATS TO CLEAN. 








en Willi a. iss” adlmale 


Approved by the leading Educators and 
Architects in California. 
Ask your nearest agent for information. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


Spiceland, Indiana 





RUCKER-FULLER DESK CO. 
676 Mission St., San Francisco 
120 South Spring St., Los Angeles 






MORRIS BROTHERS 
Modesto Stockton 








C. H. KENWORTHY, State Agent, 
40444 West 33rd St. Los Angeles 
5 , 
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months he is with the school established in 
Portland, Oregon, where the daily instruction 
of the child in all branches fulfills this theory. 
The art side of each subject precedes: the 
scientific, the child’s work is original, not imi- 
tiative. Mr. Cady, who for nine years was 
associated with the Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, is well known among all edu- 
cators through the contributions he has made 
to their magazines. His addresses before the 
I. K. U., and his appointment as member 
of their Music Committee, are evidence of 
the appreciation by the Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary teachers of his invaluable help in gen- 
eral education. 


The “Social History of Salt,” showing the 
vital connection between the salt industry 
and early civilization, has been made the sub- 
ject of an attractive booklet prepared by the 
Leslie Salt Refining Co. of San Francisco. 
This booklet shows incidentally that our mod- 
ern and very attractive word “salary” came 
from the salt industry and means allowance 
for salt. Copies of this booklet may be pro- 
cured on application to the Leslie Co. 


The American Teachers’ Co-operative Club 
is one of the unique organizations of Califor- 
nia. Through the organization the members 
learn of new positions in the primary, gram- 
mar and high schools of the State. Some 164 
California principals are already enrolled. 
Mr. C. M. Rogers of Santa Maria is man- 
ager of the club. 


The three Traveling Industrial Exhibits on 
Cereal Foods prepared by the Albers Bros. 
Milling Co. of San Francisco we are informed 
are completely booked for the remainder of 
the school term. Schools which cannot secure 
one of these exhibits because their application 
was received too late will be furnished with 
a booklet dealing with the food value of 
cereals, etc., by applying to the Bureau of 
Visual Instruction, University of California 
Extension Division. Exhibits will be available 
for use in the Libraries during the summer 
vacation, and applications for next year’s use 
may be filed at any time. 


TEACHERS WANTED $100 to $150 MONTH 

All teachers should try the U. S. Government 
examinations constantly being held throughout 
the entire country. Thousands of positions are 
to be filled at from $1200 to $1800; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full pay. Those 
interested should write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. ©0228, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination dates and 
places and large descriptive book, showing the 
positions open and giving many sample examina- 
tion questions, which will be sent free of charge. 


taniley» 
’Tools 


No. 152 


Stanley Adjustable Spoke Shave 


Designed especially for Manual 
Training use. Note the improved 
adjustment whereby the cutter can 
be quickly and accurately adjusted 
both endwise and sidewise. Made 
with raised or straight handles. 
Special circular containing complete 
description. 


Address 


STANLEY Rute & Lever Co. 
New SBairtain, Conn. U.S.A. 
NEW SAW for 


DISSTON'S peutic Dety Work 


This Disston D17 Double 
Duty Saw far excels any 
other pattern ever made 
for use in heavy con- 
struction work of all 
kinds—studding up 
houses,’ shorin 
for sewers, 
making forms 
for concrete 
buildings, : 
railroad work, / a 
millwright, / aoe The 
farm use, f ov 
and in fact 
ea nation of 


poses. tn - crosscut 
Fr and rip teeth 
with the very deep 
gullets enables this 
saw to crosscut, rip 
or cut diagonally across 
the grain with great ease 
and rapidity. 

The most practical saw of 

the kind ever made. 


combi- 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Keystone Saw, Tool, Steel & File Works 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


, ; 
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DIPLOMAS ENGRAVED FROM 
ee STEEL PLATES 


First quality, selected, sheepskins, enclosed in silk-lined portfolios of 
choice leather. Creditable to the institution. Satisfactory to the scholar. 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Samples upon application LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 


Established 1867 
Resources Over $34,000,000.00 


COMMERCIAL—SAVINGS—TRUST SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Corner Twelfth and Broadway, Oakland 
1228 Seventh St., Oakland —Branches— Cor. Shattuck Ave. and Center St., Berkeley 


eS yg 8 ee tangent AGENCY 


E. Cc. BOYNTON CALVIN ESTE 
MGR 
we ey FT Ee P. MALEY \ 
517 Broc pital alan ING ) GELES 717 MARKET ST 
PHONES: BF rN EN rer ere Tet 


MGRS 


REET, SAN FRANCISCO 
PHONE KEARNY 5959 


TABLISHED BY < E ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


DRAWING, DRAUGHTING, DESIGNING 


SUPERVISORS AND TEACHERS 


Will find reliable assistance, and a pleasant surprise by adopting 


ART aster drawing pencil” 


17 perfect gradings; for every purpose. 
Pacific Coast Branch, 155 Second St,, San Francisco. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Established 1827 
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War Citizenship Lessons for the Element- 
ary School, is the title of a bulletin prepared 
by Commissioner of Elementary Schools, Dr. 
McNaught. It is a supplement to the state 
textbook on Civics and the 16 pages of part 
1 cover material under three heads: the 
Cause of the War, What America Fights for 
and the service of Boys and Girls. This is an 
admirable publication and may with profit be 
in the hands of pupils in elementary schools. 


The University of California is, according 
to Dean Walter Morris Hart of the Summer 
Session, planning some exceedingly valuable 
courses, both for the Summer Session on the 
campus and in Southern California at the Los 
Angeles High School. Some of the best 
known members of the faculties of the Uni- 
versity of California and of other institutions 
both on the coast and throughout the United 
States are planning to offer courses particu- 
larly valuable at this time. 


The National Superintendents’ Convention 
will be held in Chicago in 1919. It would 
perhaps be advantageous should all future 
meetings of this Department be held in Chi- 
cago. The meeting can easily be handled 
and cared for here and Chicago, being 
central, many people from the extreme west 
would find it possible to attend when they 
cannot, at the February season, travel en- 
tirely across the continent. As officers for 
the coming year the department elected as 
President, E. C. Hartwell, Superintendent of 
St. Paul Schools, and as Secretary, Assistant 


Superintendent Marie Gugle of Columbus. 


The American School calls attention to 
three notable resolutions enacted at the re- 
cent session of the C. T. A. Southern Sec- 
tion. The first relates to the necessity for 
increasing the state school apportionment 
and of each state and county furnishing at 
Teast $20 per unit of average daily attend- 
ance; the second is that favoring the County 
Unit System; the third, the Proposed De- 
velopment of the Los Angeles Normal School 
into a Seachers’ College. 


J. E. DeMeyer, Assistant General Manager 
of the Milton Bradley Company, was in San 
Francisco recently. He is making his first 
official visit to the many branch houses of 
the Mr. DeMeyer is a practical 
school man having been city school super- 
intendént in Massachusetts for many years. 
He sees things from a school man’s viewpoint. 


company. 
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- THE LIST OF 
HIGH SCHOOL 
TEXTBOOKS 


prescribed by 
The 


State Board of Education 


includes the following books 
published by 


TheH. M. Rowe 
Company 


Bookkeeping and Accountancy 


Commercial and Industrial Book- 


keeping 
Rowe Shorthand 


Dictation Course in Business Liter- 
ature 


Rowe Commercial Law 


Ross Lessons in Touch Typewriting 
_>-0-—>-0-—>-6-—>-o- 


Free Courses of Instruction Are 
Offered in 


Bookkeeping and 
Shorthand 


Teachers are cordially invited to 


visit our San Francisco Office. 


The 
H. M. Rowe Company 


143 Second Street San Francisco 


fy 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIAN 


Elementary Course 
and 
Advanced Course 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
1918 


— 


Address 


Riverside Public Library 


Riverside, California 


Paper and Tablets Have 
Doubled in Price 


Pencils Have Advanced 


You can help cut down 
the high cost of writing 
materials for the children, 
by arranging for more in- 
dividual work at the black- 
board. Crayons are inex- 
pensive. 

Use the best, buy the 
celebrated Waltham brand 
or the Hygieia Dustless. 


The American Crayon Co. 


Sandusky, Ohio Waltham, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1835 


Value of the Classics 


Edited by Andrew F. West, Dean of the 
Graduate School, Princeton University 
Addresses delivered at the Conference on 
Classical Studies in Liberal Education; 300 
statements by men prominent in business, 
the professions and public affairs; and a 

section of statistics. 
396 pages; cloth, $1.50; bds., $1— 
both postpaid 


Send your order today to 


The Princeton University Press 


Princeton, N. J. 


Specially odegted to meet the pecul- 
iar needs of Public School, Art and 
Industrial work. The choice of well 
informed Art Teachers and Supervi- 
sors. In Hard Cakes, Semi-Moist 
Pans and Tubes. 

STANDARD BOX NO. 3A.25 Cts. 
4 Hard Cakes, 1 No 7 Brush 
The most widely used Box in America. 
Send for our beautiful Catalogue. 


The Prang Co. Chicago, Mew York 


CAREFULLY GUARDED 


pi 
€ 


“i 


Watchful sentinels that never sleep, 
guard all OA&E Ry. trains between 
San Francisco and Sacramento 
The electric automatic block signal sys- 
tem is operated with such a degree of 
accuracy and watchfulness as to seem 
almost seper-human. Out of an average 
of 300,000 indications each month, not a 
single false movement was registered. 
“98% of all trains are on time” 


Oakland, Antioch and 
Eastern Railway 


San Francisco Depot 
KEY ROUTE FERRY 
Phone Sutter 2339 
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TEACHERS! 


HAS YOUR SALARY INCREASED 
WITH THE HIGH COST OF LIVING? 


LET US AID YOU IN SECURING A 
BETTER POSITION. WRITE US 


TODAY 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


752-766 Gas and Electric Building 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circu- 
lation, Etc., Required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912. 


Of Sierra Educational News, published monthly 
at San Francisco, Cal., for April 1, 1918. 


State of California, 
County of San Francisco. ‘is 

Before me, a Notary Public, 
State and county aforesaid, 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Managing Editor of the Sierra Educa- 
tional News, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
tegulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to-wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Name of— Post Office address— 

Publisher, California Teachers’ Association, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

ee Arthur H. Chamberlain, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Managing Editor, Arthur H. Chamberlain, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Business Managers: 

2. That the owners are: 

California Teachers’ Association, Incorporated. 

No stockholders holding 1 per cent. or more of 
total amount of stock. 

Arthur H. Chamberlain, Secretary, 
cisco, Cal. 

E. Morris Cox, President, Oakland, Cal. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Sworn to and subscribed 
day of April, 1918. 


(SEAL) SID J. PALMER. 
(My commission expires December 3lst, 1918.) 


in and for the 
personally appeared 


None. 


San Fran- 


Editor. 
before me this 8th 





The Largest Municipal University in the 
world is the college of the City of New York. 
There are more than 11,000 names enrolled. 


Fisk Teacher’ Agency 


2161 Shattuck Ave., BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
JOHN B. STEARNS and J. M. HAHN, Managers 
Other Offices 
New York, 


Boston, Washington, D. C. 
Birmingham, Ala., Chicago, Denver, 


Portland, Ore., Los Angeles. 
The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the World 


DENVER, COLORADO 


PHOTOGRAPH 
BARGAIN 


Photographs Needed in Applying 
for Positions 


We can furnish 50 copies, size 1% by 2%, 
glued and pertorated for $1. Send dollar 
bill with photograph you wish copied. 
Original will be returned, Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Register now for next September. Great 
demand for teachers. Geta position “the 
National Way.’ We have representatives 
and cooperating agencies in principal cities. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Executive Offices, Evanston, Ill. 


The Moonlight Schools of Kentucky. 


(Continued from page 267). 
when the ministers were teaching their 
flocks, doctors their patients, children their 
parents. When we closed the campaign 
there were only 23 illiterates in the county. 

It was no longer a county campaign, as 
it soon extended to other counties and 
then became a state-wide movement. We 
believe it is possible to teach every citizen 
in the state of Kentucky to read and write. 
I am sure there is not a county in Cali- 
fornia where it can’t be done. 

This is my message for your 76,000 
adult illiterates in California. It can be 
done. Some learned to read and write in 
seven, five or even four evenings. These 
are remarkable statements and may be re- 
ceived with skepticism but I have thou- 
sands of proofs to substantiate them. Why 
should the night schools be merely a city 
institution when the illiteracy of the coun- 
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try is so great? Because they do not live 
in the city—is that any reason why people 
should be deprived of their opportunity? 
I believe the public schools should be as 
liberal in policy as the church. I believe 
the school has no right to say if you don’t 
embrace my opportunities before a certain 
hour or day I will be closed to you forever. 
I believe the schools should be for all the 
people any day or hour, whether it be the 
age of 6 or 106, whether it be in the 
Southern cotton field, in the mountains or 
at the sea. 


REPORT OF THE TEACHERS’ 
CHANGE COMMITTEE. 


EX- 


1917 
Women’s Clubs appointed 


In the spring of the California Fed- 


{ 
School 


eration of 
a committee of Teachers’ Exchange composed 
of the following members: Miss Katharine 
Wackler, Chairman, Miss Ruberta Tan- 
and Miss Bangham. Inquiries 
have been made concerning the best way of 
securing an exchange of teachers between 
cities so as to benefit professionally all con- 
cerned. Letters of inquiry have been sent 
to the State Superintendents of New York, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania 


and 
Adalyn 


quary 


Wisconsin. There 
Colorado, which have 
state laws authorizing the exchange of teach- 


ers. In the 


and 
Wisconsin 


are two 


states, and 


many states question is being 


vigorously agitated. 

The Federation of School 
Women’s Clubs will do its best to push this 
matter in the State and to be 
this progressive movement. 
our Superintendents heartily en- 
dorse the plan and in Oakland several teach- 
ers have exchanged, two at present being in 
Massachusetts. It is probable that others 
next year. Los Angeles has 


California 
among the 
leaders in 
Many of 


most 


will exchange 


THE SIERRA EDUCATIONAL 


NEWS 


a plan of exchange much like that in Oak- 
land. The following plan has been adopted 
in Oakland: 

1. Teachers coming on exchange into Oak- 
land schools must be certificated undef the 
the State upon the same basis as 
teachers regularly employed by the Oakland 
Board of Education. 

2. Such teachers will be paid the regular 
salary schedule of the Oakland schools. 


3. Preparation and 


laws of 


experience of such 
teachers must be upon the same basis as that 
required for regular service in Oakland 
schools. 


4. The selection and 
teachers will be 


assignment of such 
vested in the of the 
the case of all other 
members of the teaching corps. “ 

5. Such exchange must be made only by 
school 


office 
Superintendent as in 


systems operating upon a common 


professional standing interest 
the force of each school 
system may benefit professionally thereby. 
KATHARINE WACKLER. 
Lakeview School, Oakland. 


‘THE SUMMER QUARTER 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Affords opportunity for instruction on the same basis 
as during the other quarters of the academic year 


The undergraduate 
schools, and the professional schools provide 
courses in Arts, Literature, Science, Com- 
merce and Administration, Law, Medicine, Ed- 
veation, and Divinity. Instruction is given by 
regular members of the University staff, which 
is augmented in the summer by appointment 
of professors and instructors from other in- 
stitutions. 


Special War Courses 
Military Science, Food Conservation, Spoken French, etc. 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1918: First Term June 
17-July 24; Second Term July 25-August 30. 


plane of and 


so that teaching 


colleges, the graduate 


A detailed announcement will be sent upon 
application to the Dean of the Faculties, THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Chicago, Illinois 

&. 


SUMMER SESSION for MANUAL TRAINING and ART 


TE ACHERS IN THE HEART OF CALIFORNIA'S REDWOODS by the RUSSIAN RIVER. 


Rest and Study with Pedro J. Lemos, Lorenzo P. Latimer and other Leading Art Educators. 
RIONIDO (River Nest) SUMMER SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


For Information Write Executive Office: 


1200-3rd Ave., San Francisco. 


FOR.A-SINGLE-FEE~ YOU JOIN-:ALL OFFICES 


CHICAG@ 
STeimway HALL 
ST. PAUL 


*+020000* EXCHANGE BANK BLDG, +++++++ 


NEW YORK 
Fiat inonw Bi06.”*”**” Munsey Bipe.******* 


BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY,MO. 
New Yor« LIFE BLDG. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


CHATTANOOGA,TENN, . 
Temece Covar CHAMBER OF Commence BLOG 
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